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For Youth’s Sake 


SURELY we owe to the next generation the kind of education that will release its 
fullest intellectual powers to grapple with the problems of its day. 

Our own ideas and doctrines have not solved our own problems. They have not 
done so in any generation. But we only store up trouble for our children when we 


use our schools to pass on to the younger generation doctrines which may already be 





obsolete or doctrines which we can merely calculate will fit some future day. No 
generation can see clearly the demands of the future. 

[ do not believe that youth should be indoctrinated with our own prejudices or our own hopes. Instead, 
[ believe that youth should be taught how to think clearly; how to reason; how to weigh evidence; how to 
be constructively critical. This is the major task of education. 

Young people thus trained should be better able to meet new situations, because they have learned not 
what to think but how to think: not what to believe bu{ how to earn a belief; not what an answer is but how 
to find an answer. They will be prepared to build finer communities than we have built, if they. are thus 
taught. 

Che very idea of ‘‘a finer community” suggests changes—improvements of the present over the past; 
improvements of the future over the present. The question mark boldly written across the horizon today 
concerns not whether change is coming but how it will come and what course it will take. Will the proc- 
esses of democracy, of group decision, enable society to move forward in a peaceful way? The answer 
to that question depends largely upon how soundly we are able to strengthen the educational foundations of 
a democratic society. And for the sake of youth—home, school, and community should cooperate toward 


that goal. 


W, 


Commissioner of Education. 
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Vocational Education in Review 





strated 


XPERIENCE has 


that solutions to many problems 


demon 


which arise in connection with a 
publicly supported program of vocational 
education found by 
administrators alone. A number of States 
are making effective use of both 
and local advisory committees in setting 


cannot be school 


State 
up and conducting vocational education 


programs. These 
posed of employers, employees, and edu- 


committees are com- 


cators. 
States overmatch funds 


Under the provisions of the. Smith- 
Hughes Act, States Federal 
grants for vocational education are re- 
quired to match them dollar for dollar. 
During the first year in which the act 
was operative, 1918, the States as a whole 
contributed $2.65 for dollar of 
Federal This 
climbed steadily until it reached a peak 
in 1934, when $3.06 of State and local 
money was contributed for every dollar 
of Federal money. Due to the depression 
period, the rate dropped and in 1935, 


receiving 


every 


money. matching rate 


the States contributed $2.13 for every 
dollar of Federal money. Last year, 
however, the States increased their 


matching rate, contributing $2.43 - of 
State and local money for every dollar 
of Federal money allotted to them for 


vocational education. 
Enrollments increase 


The enrollment of 1,381,701 persons in 
vocational classes in agriculture, trade 
and industry, and. home economics, re- 
ported by the States for 1936, represents 
an increase of 134,178 over the previous 
year. Of the total 
391,168 were farmers, employed indus- 
trial workers, and homemakers receiving 
instruction in subjects relating to their 
daily employment; 334,513 were employed 
youth enrolled in part-time classes; and 
656,020 were youth enrolled in full-time 
classes, preparing for employment in 
agricultural, trade and industrial, 
homemaking pursuits. 


number enrolled, 


and 


Agricultural education 


For the fourth successive 
exceptional load 


teachers of vocational 


year, an 
placed on 
agriculture i 


has been 


1 
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C. M. Arthur, Research Specialist, Vocational Educa- 


tion Division, Office of Education, Reviews Services of 


That Division and Presents Statements From Chiefs 


J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, 


‘*The 


tion program is measured not only by 


growth of the vocational educa- 


enrollments but by its effectiveness. in 
fitting the individual for work, in the 
factory, in the office, on the farm, and 
in the home.”’—J. C. WRIGHT, Assisiant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education. 





acquainting farmers with recovery pro- 
grams promulgated by recovery organ- 
izations, and in helping them to adjust 
their farming operations to. meet new 
economic and social conditions. 

The greatest expansion ever recorded 
in part-time instruction for out-of-school 
farm youth, 16 to 25 years of age, in 
agriculture and such related subjects as 
economics, and sociology, took 
place in the States last year. 

The resignation of many well-trained 
and agricultural teachers 
who have accepted higher-salaried posi- 
tions in emergency and recovery agencies 


civics, 


experienced 





has created a difficult replacement situa- 
tion in many States. 
A glance at the reports from the States 


in the four regions—North Atlantic, 
Central, Pacific, and Southern—shows 
that commendable progress has _ been 


made during the year in activities in- 
cluded in the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram. 

Among the outstanding developments 
in these regions are: Adoption by many 
agricultural teachers of the cross-section 
program under which instruction in 
major farming enterprises is distributed 
through the 4-year course; focusing at- 
tention upon the supervised farm practice 
program of students as the nucleus for 
permanent farm business; formulation of 
plans for placing vocational agriculture 
graduates; 
ness among agricultural graduates of a 
need for continuation training after they 


development of a conscious- 


have left school, to meet specialized prob- 
lems in their farming operations; expan- 
sion of ‘‘live-at-home”’ instruction 
grams for both whites and Negroes; 
development of self-sufficient community 
programs under Works Progress Admin- 
istration education funds, involving the 
organization of cooperative associations, 
sanning centers, sawmills, curing houses, 
and forums. 

F.F.A. and N.F.A. activities 

The farm and community improvement 
projects, thrift public-speaking 
contests, pest-control programs, and vari- 
ous other projects carried on by the local 
chapters of the Future Farmers of America 
and its counterpart, the New Farmers of 
America, composed of Negro vocational 
agriculture students, have done much dur- 
ing the year to advance the cause of 
agriculture and to focus attention upon 
the effectiveness of vocational agriculture 
departments. 


Trade and industrial education 


pro- 


banks, 


Continued efforts have been made by 
the States during the year to provide 
training for those whose vocational skill 
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has been outmoded, to qualify them for 
existing jobs, and to keep employed 
workers up to date in their vocations. 





“Reports from 
many of the States de- 
scribe curriculum re- 
vision programs now 
under way to insure 
an adequate instruc- 
tional program in 
homemaking,” 
FLORENCE FALLGAT- 
TER, Chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


Service. 








There was a material increase during the 
year in the enrollment in technical voca- 
tional courses set up to prepare young 
persons as assistant technicians in the 
textile industries concerned with the dye- 
ing and designing of fabrics, the steel and 
aluminum industries, testing laboratories, 
and the drafting departments of engineer- 
ing offices. Greater use has been made of 
surveys to determine the need for voca- 
tional training in a community. Vo- 
cational training courses in. handicrafts 
have increased; there has been an in- 
creased emphasis on the use of coordina- 
tors in an effort to bring about a greater 
interest and participation on the part of 
employers and workers in the develop- 
ment and operation of vocational pro- 
grams; an expansion in apprentice training 
and in training programs for foremen, 
supervisors, and department heads is 
evident; greater emphasis has been placed 





“‘High-schoo] retail 
selling classes are mak- 
ing a comparatively 
small contribution at 
the present time to- 
ward preparing boys 
and girls for distribu- 
tive occupations.”’— 
a. We 
Chief, Commercial 


BARNHART, 


Education Service. 








upon cooperative part-time apprentice 
training; and there has been an increased 
interest in trade and industrial programs 
for girls and women, including giris pre- 
paring for wage earning, women out of 
work or about to be dropped from em- 
ployment, and women who have never 
worked before but who have been driven 
to it through economic necessity. 
Considerable advance has been made, 
also, in trade and industrial education 
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programs in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. 


Home economics education 


To meet the changing needs in the field 
of homemaking the curricula in home 
economics teacher-training institutions 
have been undergoing revision during the 
year. Increasing emphasis has been cen- 
tered upon family and personal finance, 
consumer-buying, housing, safety in the 
home, and family relationships. 

Large numbers of home economics 
teachers resigned to accept higher salaries 
in recovery organizations. The resulting 
shortage has made it necessary to employ 
teachers with limited experience and pro- 
visional certificates, and to provide in a 








“The number of disabled persons re- 
habilitated during the past few years has 
varied in consistent ratio with the amount 
of funds available for expenditure for 
rehabilitation purposes.”’-—J. A. Kratz, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 





variety of ways for giving them additional 
training in service. 

A special program for training itinerant 
teacher trainers in home economics 
education for Negroes was set up during 
the year in anticipation of a demand 
which is expected to develop when the 
George-Deen Act becomes operative 
July 1. 

Other developments in home economics 
reported in the States were: Exchange 
classes in agriculture and home economics 
combined and in home economics alone, 
for boys; changes in curricula to meet 
changing conditions; an expansion in 
adult homemaking programs; and im- 
provement in methods of preservice 
training for teachers. 


Commercial education 


In reports from the States special atten- 
tion is directed to the tendency to train a 


greater number of persons in shorthand and 
bookkeeping-courses than can be absorbed 
in industrial and business establishments. 

Greater attention than heretofore is 
being given to instruction in salesmanship. 
However, the total enrollment in schools 





“A demand for more 
than 3.000 new depart- 
ments of vocational 
agriculture in high 
schools has resulted in 
a shortage of teachers 
qualified to staff these 
departments.’’—J. A. 
LINKE, Chief, Agricul- 


tural Education Service. 








offering instruction in salesmanship (28,- 
000) is comparatively small, when it is 
considered that 100,000 to 150,000 per- 
sons of high-school age are absorbed each 
year into sales occupations. 

Interest in high-school courses prepar- 
ing for store employment is growing. 
Federal funds authorized under the 
George-Deen Act, passed by Congress in 
1936, will enable State boards to provide 
more adequate training than has been 
possible for those engaged in retailing and 
other distributive businesses. 


Vocational rehabilitation 


Cooperative vocational rehabilitation 
programs orgapvized under the terms of 
the Federal Act of 1920 are now in opera- 
tion in 45 States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territory of Hawii, and the Island of 
Puerto Rico. Vocational rehabilitation 
legislation is now being considered by the 
legislatures of the three States— Delaware, 





“The country as a 
whole suffers from an 
oversupply of People 
who attempt to enter 
occupations for which 
they have not been 
adequately trained 
and in which they 
cannot do satisfactory 
work.”—F RANK 
CusHMAN, Chief 
Trade and Industrial 
Education Service. 








Kansas, and Vermont—which have not yet 
accepted the provisions of the Federal Act. 

During 1936, 10,338 persons disabled 
through accident, sickness, or congenital 
causes were vocationally rehabilitated and 
placed in suitable employment. State 
reports show further, also, that at the 


[Concluded on page 271) 
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New Government Aids for Teachers 


% Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them. 
only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


rem ittance 


check O7 money order 


at time of ordering. 


Re (ue ef 


elit losia oi 


) 





GLIMPSES of Historical J 
the Mississippi River Administered by 
the National Park Service, an illustrated 
handbook, which may be used in history 


Areas 


is to be had free 
National 


and geography classes, 


of charge by writing to the 


Park, Service, Washington, D. C. The 
publication is divided into six parts, 
namely: The Colonial Period, the Revo- 
lution, the Early Republic, the War 
between the States, the Recent Era, and 
Historical Areas in the District of Co- 
lumbia, such as the Washington Monu- 


ment, Lincoln Memorial, the house where 
Lincoln died, ete. Among the many illus- 
trations is Wakefield 
Wasliington’s Birthplace. 
sectional road maps covering the whole 
territory are also included. 

The report to the President of the 
Great Plains Committee on The Future 
of the Great Plains can now be had by 
sending 40 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. The 
data included is under the 
following three major headings: General 
Physical Characteristics of the Area, Use 
and Misuse of Water, 
Program of Readjustment and Develop- 
ment. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933- 
87 tells of the parts played by naviga- 
tion and flood control, electricity, plant 


House, George 


Six full-page 


presented 


Lands and and 


foods and cor servation, national defense, 
the unified develop- 


River 


and resources, in 
ment of the Tennessee 
Ask TVA for a free copy. 

Accomplishments of the Housing Di- 
vision of the PWA and a chapter in the 
definitive history of American 
are given in Urban Housing, Bulletin No. 
2. (20 cents.) 

In Public Works 


system. 


housing 


1dministration— The 
First Three found .the 
following statement: On measuring 
PWA’s contribution to education in terms 
of dollars, approximately three-quarters 
of all school construction in the 3 years 
starting in 1933 has been financed by it 
and carried out under its auspices. Thirty 
thousand added 
through its construction program, and 
new accommodations for 
million pupils provided. 


Years is to be 


classrooms have been 


more than a 


The 


program 
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East of 


provided for the construction of 
than 4,000-educational buildings, for the 
1,000 ad- 
ditional structures. A half billion dollars 
construction. has proceeded 
under PWA auspices. .A post card ad- 
dressed to PWA headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will. bring you a free copy of 
this. bulletin. 

State Planning Programs and Accom- 
plishments, a report of the National Re- 
sources Committee, reviews activities of 
48 State planning boards in completing 
inventories of State resources and laying 
the groundwork for long-range develop- 
ment programs. Contains a bibliography 
of State regional planning publications 
and statements by: each of the planning 
agencies prepared by the boards them- 
selves following a general outline sug- 
gested by the State research staff in the 
Washington office of the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

In addition to the publication on the 
Constitution mentioned on page 166 of 


more 
repair and rehabilitation. of 


in school 





Wakefield, George Washington’s birthplace. 


Scuoou Lire for February, the following 
material on the Constitution 
the United States 
Sesq iicentennial 


reference 
has been published by 
Constitution 
sion, Washington: 

Book- The 


Constitution (192 


Comimnis- 


Slory of the 


valuable 


Commission’ s 
pages) is a 
source of information upon all subjects 
relating to the formation of.the Consti- 
tution, including facts pertaining to its 
formation.and meaning; literal texts of 
the Constitution, of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address; portraits and sketches of 
the signers of the Constitution and of the 
Chief Justices; tables of ratification, ad- 
missions, and of amendments; alphabeti- 
cal analysis; national growth and changes 
(with maps); history of the Great Seal; 
and questions and answers pertaining to 
the Constitution. book, 
10 cents a single copy; 15 cents when 
mailed in cardboard carton. Orders of 10 
or more for schools, 10 cents a single copy. 


Paper-covered 


[Concluded on page 272] 
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Observation and Rating of Behavior 


Difficulties 





HE DEVELOPMENT of growing 
rsonalities of children may be 
lied by observing their social 

behavlo1 In the schoolroom there ap- 


pear different types of behavior diffi- 


culties, some of which have a greater 
bearing than others on the future develop- 
ment of the childre: 

Che findings of several research studies 
indicate that teachers are impressed with 
behavior difficulties which interrupt the 
work of the class or the smooth function- 
ing of the school, but are not so concerned 
with soc traits which are symptomatic 
of ser naladjustment to life in general. 
For example, a pupil who reacts vigor- 
ously to the infringement of his assumed 
personal rights, so that he often gets into 
argum and sometimes into physical 
combat, is likely to be judged by his 
teacher as behaving more abnormally 


than the pupil who plays by himself and 
reacts very feebly to class discussion and 
socializing projects. 

Teachers are often judged primarily by 
the degree of discipline maintained. Dis- 
cipline is considered by many adminis- 
trators to be a sort. of prerequisite to 
learning Furthermore, since noise and 
trouble in the classroom are easily dis- 
cernible, they loom large in estimating 
teaching efficiency.. Thus teachers have 
been impelled by the type of efficiency 
demanded of them by their superiors to 
pay attention to the behavior which dis- 
rupts quiet, dignified schoolroom proce- 
dure and orderly playground activities. 

Another factor influencing this situa- 
tion is the size of class. Teachers are 
impressed with the behavior traits which 
interfere with the smooth functioning of 
the school, not alone because of the atti- 
tude of administrators, but also because 
classes. are large and there is little time 
to devote to the individuai pupil apart 
from the regular class work and the indi- 
vidual pupil behavior which seems to 
detract from it. 


Wickman study 
The first study of importance relating 


to the attitudes of teachers towards be- 
havior difficulties of pupils was made by 
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David Segel, Senior Specialist in Tests and Measure- 


ments, Suggests Possible Means of Assisting Teachers 


in Dealing With Maladjustment Problems 


Wickman.' He 


teachers and mental hygienists 


asked two groups 
to esti- 
mate the seriousness of some 50 behavior 
He asked the 
teachers, ‘‘How serious (or undesirable) 
and “To 
what extent does it make him a difficult 
child?” The teachers in their answers 


traits found in children. 


is this behavior in any child?” 


emphasized as most serious such behavior 
as untruthfulness, cruelty and bullying, 
cheating, talking to other pupils in ‘class, 
impertinence, and truancy. 

The mental hygienists, on the other 
hand, were asked, ‘‘What is your profes- 
sional opinion of the seriousness or im- 
portance of this behavior when occurring 
in any school child with regard to its 
future effect in limiting his or her happi- 
ness, success, and general welfare after 
leaving school and on entering adult 
social and industrial life?’’ The traits 
noted as highly undesirable by them were 
such as: Unhappiness and depression, 
unsocial attitudes, withdrawal, suggestibil- 
ity, resentfulness, fearfulness, overcritical 
attitude, suspiciousness, and restlessness. 
The difference in the types of traits noted 
as significant. by teachers and by mental 
hygienists lay mainly in the fact that 
teachers emphasized traits which operated 
against. the normal functioning of the 
school, whereas the mental hygienists 
emphasized those traits which research 
and experience in the field of child psy- 
chology have shown to be the most 
serious for the general adjustment of 
pupils to life. 

Wickman’s study was deliberately 
aimed at getting the response of. the 
teacher to her immediate situation as 
opposed to the professional opinion of 
mental hygienists, of the effect of traits 
on the individual’s future. The results 
of his study have been supported by the 
results of other similar or related studies 


1Wickman, E.K. Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1928. 


made more recently.2 It seems, accord- 
ing to their findings, that teachers are 
likely to look at behavior problems or 
social traits in children from the stand- 
point of the practical instructional situa- 
tion in which they are placed. 

That the school recognizes, however, 
the seriousness of other types of behavior 
difficulties is shown by the growth of extra 
services of the school, such as the special 
class, the child guidance clinic, and 
counseling programs. services 
have been introduced to correct malad- 
justmerts which teachers too busy with 
their regular classes cannot take care of, 
but which persons especially trained to 
look for fundamental causes of malad- 
justment and who are not faced with the 
immediate class situation can handle. 
However, with the center of interest in 
education passing from subject matter 
to the child, it seems logical that teachers 
should increasingly become conscious of 
the relative importance of children’s be- 
havior traits, be prepared to recognize 
serious symptoms, aod know something 
of the possibilities for treating the condi- 
tions found 


These 


Ellis and Miller study 


Pertinent to this problem is the study 


? Laycock, 8. R. Teacher Reaction to Maladjust- 
ment of School Children. British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 4: 11-29. (1934.) 

Yourman,J. Children Identified by: Their Teachers 
as Problems. Journal of Educational Sociology, 5: 
334-43. (1932.) 

MacClenathan, R.H. Teachers and Parents Study 
Children’s Behaviors. Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, 7: 325-33. (1934.) 

McClure, W. E. Characteristics of Problem Children 
Based on Judgments of Teachers. Journal of Juvenile 
Research, 13: 124-40. (1929.) 

Boynton, Paul L. and McGaw, Bonnie H. The 
Characteristics of Problem Children. Journal of 
Juvenile Research, 18:. 215-22. (1934.) 

Houtchens, H. Max. Teachers’ Judgments of Pupil 
Adjustment. Journal of Educational Psychology, 27; 


672-76. (1936.) 
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by Ellis and Miller, who attempted to 
find out if teachers realized that behavior 
difficulties or traits other than those 
which they are compelled to face in the 
classroom might be important. They 
asked the teachers concerning the same 
set of traits used by Wickman the ques- 
tion, “How much will the possession of 
this trait by a child handicap him in his 
future development and adjustment as 
an adult?” With the question worded 
to bring out this more remote end, it was 
discovered that teachers were in somewhat 
greater agreement with the mental hy- 
gienists than Wickman had found. Yet 
although the study showed that teachers 
are aware of undesirable traits in children 
that may not make the child difficult from 
the point of view of the classroom, it also 
showed that teachers are still far from 
being in complete agreement with Wick- 
man’s mental hygienists as to ratings 
given specific traits. They apparently 
need to know more about the significance 
of various behavior traits; they need ex- 
perience in the observation of behavior 
so that the more undesirable traits may 
be recognized; and they need _ training 
in the treatment of pupils presenting 
specific behavior difficulties. 

The training in regard to the first of 
these factors can be secured in many 
teachers colleges and universities—either 
in regular classes or in extension classes. 
The training in the recognition and treat- 
ment of behavior difficulties can be at- 
tained by teachers on the job, if they are 
willing to make the effort. It is the pur- 
pose of the rest of this article to point out 
some guideposts in 
pupils to determine significant behavior 
traits. 


the observation of 


Greatest weakness 


'Yt has been found that merely to ask 
for a rating on quite general behavior 
traits, such as cooperation, loyalty, 
honesty, truthfulness, and _ leadership, 
without defining them in greater detail, 
produces poor The 
weakness of such a simple scheme lies 
in the fact that the different traits are not 
isolated from one another in 
process. If a teacher rates a pupil high 
in one trait, she is very likely to rate him 
high in the other traits also. In other 
words, the discriminative value of such 
a simple rating device is low. 


results. greatest 


the rating 


Better results are secured when the 
traits being rated are defined on a scale 
of values such as in the Haggerty-Olson- 


Wickman Behavior. Scales.‘ Here the 


3 Ellis, D. B. and Miller, L. W. 
and Child Behavior Problems 
tional Psychology, 27: 501-11 

‘ Published by the World Bo 
1930. 


Teachers’ Attitudes 
Journal of Educa- 
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k Co., Yonkers, N. ¥ 
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rater is asked, for example, in regard to 
leadership, to rate on a scale as follows: 
C. Does he get others to do what he 


wishes? 


Probably unable to lead his fellows. 

Lets others take lead. 

Sometimes leads in minor affairs. 

Sometimes leads in important affairs. 

Displays marked ability to lead his 
fellows; makes things go. 

The Maller Inventory of Social and 
Personal Adjustment 5 and the New York 
Rating Secale for School Habits ® have a 
similar arrangement. For example, the 
Maller scale for leadership is arranged as 


follows: 
Le ade rsh ip 


1. Never leads in social activity. 

2. Occasionally acts as leader. 

3. Is a born leader, has a high degree of 
initiative. 

For teachers in school systems having 
limited facilities for checking on behavior, 
this type of rating can be recommended. 
The more closely a child’s behavior has 
been observed, the better the resulting 
estimations will be, yet this plan does not 
itself call for the actual recording of 
specific behavior. Estimations may be 
made at any stated time and represent 
the total general impression regarding 
the trait. Many teachers and _ school 
administrators can make provision for 
such ratings. 


Winnetka scale 


A still more detailed-scheme for the 
observation and rating of pupils’ behav- 
ior is illustrated by the Winnetka Scale 
of Rating School Behavior and Attitudes 7 
developed by Dorothy Van Alstyne. It 
provides for: the rating of such traits as 
cooperation, emo- 
tional security, leadership, and respon- 
sibility; but it does this not through any 


social consciousness, 


general ratings of these traits nor even 
through mere descriptions of specific 
situations involving them, but through 
foundation for a _ record 
children’s 
particular situations. For 
leadership scale is divided 


furnishing a 


made from observations of 
reactions in 
example, the 


as follows: 


VIII. 


group with teacher present 


Situation When in an organized 


values 

10 Is able-to lead a group without being nervous or 
embarrassed. 

8 Leads group in ‘spite of being nervous or embar 
rassed. 


§ Published by the author, J. B. Maller, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

6 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y 

’ Published by the Winnetka Educational Press, 
Horace Mann School, Winnetka, Ill. 





Score 

values 

7 Leads small group. 

6 Does not lead group but confident in dealing 
with individuals. 

3. Tends to be shy with adult 

2 Tends to be shy with children but not with 


2 Isshy with both children and adults. 


Situation IX. When child has opportunity 
to take responsibility for a group task 


f 


10 Directs task and carries it to completion for group 
benefit. 
9 Takes responsibility for a task without being 


reminded. 

7. Takes task but does not complete it. 

6 Takes responsibility for a task only when especially 
asked by the teacher. 

4 Takes responsibility for a task only when special 
interest is involved. 

3 Rarely wants to take charge of task. 


2 Cannot take responsibility for a group task 


Situation X. When in a social situation 
which allows for initiative 


10 Can organize and lead large group 

9 Can organize and lead small group 

6 Can lead another child. 

Takes good care of self but does not attempt to 

lead others. 

3 Does not like to have others take the lead and 
clings to own ideas. 

3. Bothers other children or bosses them 

2 Allows other child to boss him in a way that is 
harmful to himself or others. 

2 Shows cruel tendencies, such as bullying (bossing 
weaker child), ridiculing, et 

1 Plays alone. 


1 Shows no social initiative 


Other rating schedules 


If a teacher follows the suggestions of 
such outlines of rating not only is she 
able to recognize and record observations 
of behavior and get a reasonably accurate 
rating, but she finds also in such analyses 


an indication of the type of behavior 
which is considered significant. More- 


over, the more a teacher practices obser- 
vation of behavior, the more expert will 
she become in making diagnoses of chil- 
dren’s difficulties. 

There are other behavior rating sche- 
dules which are incorporated with more 
extensive records concerning the pupil’s 
home life, his educational success, and 
other items. Some of these give sugges- 
tions for correlating the findings regarding 
behavior with the other evidence concern- 
ing the pupil and point out the types of 
activities will aid in 


remedial which 


solving the problem. 

? Detroit Scale of Behavior Factors. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Case Study Record. Part B, The 
Diagnosis of Pupil Maladjustment. Edward Bros., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Comprehensive Individual History. 
Corporation, New York City 

Diagnostic Child Study Record. Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Psychological 
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Preparing to Teach Exceptional 


Children 





TUDENTS in education are asking 


with increasing frequency where 
the can secure the necessary 
preparation to teach physically or men- 


tally haz 


ers in service 


Both teach- 
and teachers in prospect are 


licapped children. 


being challenged by the opportunities at 
hand for helping children who need 
specialized techniques or special curricu- 
lar provisions. But where shall they 
go to study? What courses shall they 
take? How can they best fit themselves 
for the work? The average person can- 
not give efficient service in the field 


special ed 


ation on the basis of a general 


preparatory course taken in a normal 
school or teachers college. As he is to 
give specialized training, so he himself 
must first receive specialized training, in 


order that he may satisfactorily meet the 


needs of t 
To 


persons the 


he children entrusted to his care. 
all interested 
information concerning exist- 
study of this kind, 
have been carried 
on and reported during the past 10 years. 


make available to 


ing opportunities for 


several investigations 


The most recent one was undertaken by 
the Office of Education in 1936 as a 
part of a cooperative project in research 
in universities, financed by the Works 
Progress Administration. The accom- 
panying table gives in a nutshell the 


essential findings, which constitute a 
clear indication of the extent to which 
universities and colleges recognize the 


importance of this type of preparation. 


They may also be suggestive to those 
who are looking for a suitable. training 
school. 

A large. number of institutions—far 
more than are here listed—offer a few 


isolated courses of a general nature deal- 
ing with one or more groups of excep- 
tional children. It seems timely, 
a distinction between such 
institutions and those in which there is a 


how- 
ever, to make 
division of special education or provision 
for 


an integrated curriculum organized 
especially for training teachers in this 
field. Individual courses in the “edu- 
cation and psychology - of exceptional 
childret “mental hygiene of the 
school « ’, or in “juvenile delinquen- 
SCHOOL LIFE x May 1937 


Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in Education of 


Exceptional Children, Presents Data on Preparation to 


Teach Physically or Mentally Haidicapped Children 








Institutions offering a teacher-training curriculum for one or more groups 


of exceptional children 


X =curriculum or unit of courses 


State and institution 


California: 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco...... 
State School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
University of California, Berkeley ee 
University of Southern c alifornia, Los Angeles 

Connecticut: 

State Normal School, New Haven 

District of Columbia: 

Catholic University of America, Washington 
Gallaudet College, Washington......- 

Georgia: 

University of Georgia, 


Athens 


Illinois: 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
University of Chicago, Chicago........-- 
Iowa: 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

University of lowa, Iowa City-- 
Kansas: 

University of Wichita, Wichita..............-. 
Maryland: 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 

Boston University, Boston. -.......-....--- 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton. - - _. 

Smith College, Northampton... caaiheiite benbeipautnis 

Harvard University, C ambridge_- 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 


Blind, Watertown. iandinsnaden 

State Teachers College, Salem... a Sea See: 
Michigan: 

a a ee 

Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing---- 

Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 

Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti...........- 

Wayne University, Detroit_...........-- 

Western State Te achers ( sollege, Kalamazoo 
Minnesota: 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-......- 
Missouri: 

Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 

Washington University, 
Nebraska 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
New York: 

College of the City of New York, New York. 

Sa eee eee 

Lexington School for the Deaf, New York... 

New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 

fea ee ee 

Teachers C ollege, Columbia U niversity, New York. 

New York University, New York : 

Rome State School, Rome-. 

State Normal School, 


Louis 
> Ge atennencn 


ee 





Blind, partially 
seeing 


iJ 


| Crip 


| 


pled 


wo 


of 


hard 


hearing 


Deaf, 


— 


nxnH 


An 


C =single courses. 
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aa = Gl om =) D D 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
New York—Continued 
Syracuse State Schoo racuse X 
Syracuse Universit Syracuse X ( xX 
University of Buffa Buffalo X Cc 
North Carolina 
North Carolina Schoc r the Deaf, Mor xX 
Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Columbu X xX xX ( 
Ohio University, Ather X Cc 
University of Cincinnati, ¢ x C 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland X C 
Pennsylvania 
Geneva College, Beaver Fall 1X 
Pennsylvania State College, State College X 
State Teachers Co! California xX 
Temple University, idelphia ( xX ( Co 
University of Pennsylvania, Philade : xX xX x x 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh xX Cc 
Western Pennsylvania § l for the Deaf, Edge 1 
Pittsburgh xX 
South Dakota 
South Dakota Sc! Deaf, Sioux Falls x 
Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville xX ( Cc 
Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville x 
Utah: 
University of Utah, Salt Lake C ( C x 
Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle x 
Wisconsin: 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee xX xX ( x 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Cc Xx 
1 In summer session onl; For blind o1 For partially seeing only 


I 


’ 


cy’ serve an that 
they help to orient the teacher of regular 
classes in the problems of special educa- 
tion which he is likely to 


excellent purpose in 


meet in the 


classroom. Taken alone, however, they 


can scarcely be said to prepare him to 
teach exceptional children in a special 


They constitute only the founda- 


class. 


tion upon which a full curriculum can be 
built. 


It is for this reason that the institu- 


included in the table are limited 


offering a 


tions 
to those curriculum or an 
organized sequence of courses in 


at least 


prepa- 
ration for teaching one type of 
exceptional children, either handicapped 
Many, as 


go beyond this minimum, 


or gifted. will be noted, 


and consider 
several types of children in their training 
programs. . If, in addition to such organ- 
ized curricula, any institution offers single 
relating to otner 


courses groups of 


exceptional children, these also are in- 
table In 
cooperative relationship has been estab- 
lished 
and a nearby residential school for the 
the blind, both 


have a part in the same teacher-training 


dicated in the some cases a 


between a collegiate institution 


deaf or through which 
program. 

All data were compiled on the basis of 
information drawn from the school cata- 
1936. 


change to some extent from vear to year, 


logs of Since college programs 


especially for the summer session, any one 
using this table for purposes of making 
selection of a training school should check 
the data against the most recent catalog 


of the institution and should make per- 


sonal inquiry before making final arrange- 
ments to enroll in the institution of his 


choice. 








F. F. A. News Bulletin 


FLORIDA 

A new F. F. A. camp located at O’ Leno 
on the Santa Fe River between Lake City 
and Gainesville has 
addition to the beautiful 
is a large combination dining and recrea- 
tion hall, 14 cabins for boys, 3 for leaders, 
and 1 which serves as a hospital cabin. All 
buildings are of logs with cracks cemented, 
and all are screened. 
furnished. The use of tl 
F. F. A. was made possible through the 
Florida Forest Servic« 


KANSAS 


Members of the Clay Center Chapter 


peen secured. Ir 


camp site ther 


Lights and water are 


s camp by the 


believe in studying the programs and 
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methods of outstanding individuals. <A 
trip was made recently by this group to 
the home of Paul Leck near Washington 
and Wilbert Duitsman living near Linn, 
Both Paul.and Wilbert hold the 
degree of American Farmer and Paul was 
Star Farmer of America for 1935. The 


purpose of the trip was to get ideas on 


Kans. 


developing individual farming programs. 
OKLAHOMA 

Dividing their chapter into senior and 
junior groups, the Ames F. F. A. Chapter 
has two thrift banks. The 
hind this chapter activity is 


purpose be- 
threefold: 
To form habits of regular savings; to ac- 
members with the work 
sponsibilities of 


quaint and re- 
a financial organization; 
and to create a feeling. of self-respect 


which grows out of created savings. 


MISSISSIPPI 

A recent report from. the Bayou State 
shows 130 local chapters which is an in- 
The Missis- 
sippi Association has over 1,200 members. 
MISSOURI 


tecent reports from the Bolivar Chap- 


crease of 16 over last vear. 


ter, as set forth in their chapter publica- 
tion, ‘The Future Farmer News’’, indi- 
cate that the their 
Joint meetings were held about the 


“e 


members are ‘on 


first of the year with the dairymen of the 
county to discuss a8 community program. 

made the average 
in Polk County is 


According to a survey 
production per cow 

only 150 pounds of butterfat per year. 
This revealed the 
testing the 
proposed a testing plan to which herd 


situation need for a 


program and Bolivar boys 


owners agreed. The records kept will 
provide teaching material for classes. 
WYOMING 

The ‘Chief Washakie”’ 
Worland found it 
their farm shop building so as to provide 
The agricultural 


Chapter at 
necessary to remodel 
space for a classroom. 
room in the high-school building became 
too small for the group and was also needed 
for other classes. This change places the 
entire department under one roof. 


OHIO 

The Marietta Chapter represented the 
Ohio Association on a National 
F. F. A. radio broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D.C. Oren Gum and Wilson Dennis 
took the parts of “Joe” “Jack” in 
the landscaping skit entitled ‘‘The Family 
Digs In.’”’ H. B. Van DerPoel, their in- 
structor, took the part of “Mr. Harvey”’ 
in the same production. 


recent 


and 


W. x. Ross 
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Alexandria School a Landmark 





NE of the landmarks of old 
Alexandria, Va., pointed out to 
visitors who pass through the 

town, is the former home of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, on Oronoco Street. None the less 
interesting is the brick dwelling next door, 
in which Professor Hallowell, a Quaker, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
organized his boarding school for boys. 


In a d book shop in Washington 
there recently turned up an early litho- 
graph of Professor Hallowell’s school, not, 


it is true, the one on Oronoco Street, where 
the school was started, but the one on 
Washington Street, where the school was 
conducted for many years. 

the latter part of 1824, just at 
the time of General Lafayette’s well- 
remembered visit to Alexandria, that 
Benjamin Hallowell, at the age of 25, left 
the Westtown Boarding School, near 
Philadelphia, where he had taught for 
3 years, and came to Alexandria, then 
a part of the District of Columbia, to 
ome for himself and to start a 
It was shortly 
thereafter, in the house still standing at 
609 Oronoco Street, that Robert E. Lee 
came.to him for instruction in mathe- 


It was 


make a ! 


boarding 


school for boys. 


preparation for entrance into 
the United States Military Academy. 
This school, started so inauspiciously, 


matics 


with but a handful of boys, was destined 
to become well-known throughout the 
States for its success in preparing young 
men for West Point. 

[t was notin the Oronoco Street house, 
however, that the school grew and 
flourished, for the spring of 1826 found 
Professor Hallowell becoming dissatisfied 
with the location of the school and he 
decided to move it to a more suitable part 
ot tow! 


House still stands 


From a good friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Y. 
Hooe, he rented a house on the southwest 
corner of Washington and Queen Streets 
and here the school was conducted for 
This house, first known as 
the Hooe house and later as the Lloyd 
home, is still standing, a lovely old _resi- 
dence facing Alexandria’s main thorough- 
fare. 


several years. 


During the years that Professor Hallo- 
well rented this home, so prosperous did 
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Edith A. Wright, Assistant in Research Bibliography, 


Office of Education Library, Presents Sketch of Famous 
Old School 
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ALEXANDRIA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A rare view of Benjamin Hallowell’s School in Alexandria as it appeared in 1834 
at the height of its popularity. 


the school become, that it was necessary 
in 1830 to rent a tobacco warehouse on 
Washington Street, just south of his home, 
to be used as a schoolhouse. © In 1832, the 
Hooe property was put up for sale and the 
house which Benjamin Hallowell had 
rented on the corner of Washington and 
Queen Streets passed into the hands of 
John Lloyd. This greatly inconvenienced 
the professor just at the time when the 
school was beginning to flourish. Steps 
had to be taken immediately in order to 
continue the school. There was a sugar 
house at that time also on Washington 
Street, south of the old Hooe house, which 
was bought by Professor Hallowell and 


remodeled for a school and boarding 
house. This, together with the tobacco 
warehouse, purchased at the same time, 
was sufficient to meet the needs of the 
school, and the move was made from the 
Hooe house in 1833. The tobacco ware- 
house and the sugar house, having long 
since passed from view, the accompanying 
picture, reproduced from the recently dis- 
covered contemporary lithograph, dated 
1834, is of more than passing interest. 


Lithograph important 


The lithograph itself is of importance, 
as it is one of the earliest views, known to 
exist, of the Hallowell School. A later 
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picture from a pen and ink sketch by 
Professor Hallowell himself, shows the 
school as it appeared in 1847 after an 
observatory had been added. 
interest attaches to the lithograph as it 
is signed by Henry Stone, who in the 
1820’s was located in Washington, D. C 
and was one of the earliest lithographers 
in America. 

It was in these buildings, much as they 
are here portrayed, that the school was 
continued for many years. The school 
itself passed out of the Hallowell family 
in 1859, and later the buildings were torn 
down. But in the early days of its 
existence it gained an enviable reputation 
as a high class school for boys. The 
course of instruction set. forth in the 
circular of August 1834 bears testimony 
to the higher branches of learning offered. 
“In this institution,’ says the circular, 
“are taught, besides the Latin and Greek 
Language, Spelling, Writing, 
English Grammar, Geography with the 
use of the Globes, Ancient and Modern 
History, Arithmetic, Book Keeping, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Application of Algebra 
to Geometry and to the Doctrine of 
Curves; Method of Calculation, nature 
and use of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, Spherical Pro- 
jections, Theory and Practice of Survey- 
ing, Levelling, &c., as connected with the 
duties of a Civil Engineer, Navigation, 
Conic Sections, Mechanics, Hydrostaties, 
Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Galvin- 
ism, Magnetism, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
including the calculations of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, Occultations, Transits, 
&c.; the. Methods of Fluxions, Differen- 
tial and Integral 
application to Physico-mathematical Sci- 
ences, &c.”’ 
subject matter one can judge the character 
of the school. Neither was the physical 
equipment of the school overlooked, for, 
“In addition to a good collection of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus,”’ 
says the circular, ‘“‘the students have the 
free use of a cabinet of minerals, and of 
a library containing 
volumes of well selected works of history, 
biography, philosophy, poetry, &c.”’ 

Such was the old Alexandria Boarding 
School at the time of the accompanying 
picture, at a period in its history when there 
were students from 14 States and territories 
and from foreign countries, many of them 
sons of distinguished families. 

Besides his activities in connection with 
the school, Benjamin Hallowell was a 
well-known figure in Alexandria a century 
ago, helping in 1834 to establish. the 
Alexandria Lyceum and bringing to it 
such distinguished lecturers as J. Q 
Adams and Samuel Goodrich, or Peter 
Parley, as he was wont to be known. 


Reading, 


Logarithms; 


Calculus and their 


From this extensive array of 


upwards of 600 
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Opportunities for Teachers and 
Leaders in Parent Groups 





THE 19837 SUMMER SCHOOL SES- 
SIONS of many colleges. and universities 
and State teachers colleges offer teachers 
wide opportunity for orientation in pre- 
school education, parent education, edu- 
cation for marriage and family life and 
family relationships. 

Teachers in service in nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and lower elementary 
school grades, leaders of parents’ study 
groups and of parent-teacher associations, 
parents— 
whether they are graduate or. under- 
graduate students working for credits, or 
lay leaders. working without regard to 

will find offerings in many insti- 
tutions that lead to better understanding 
of child growth, and of family relation- 


social workers, nurses and 


credits 


ships. Courses or parts of courses in 
practical methods of conducting study 
groups; in successful means of interview- 
ing parents at home and in assisting them 
with their problems; and in good pro- 
cedures in the field of parent-teacher 
cooperation are found in many summer 
school programs. Teachers will be in- 
creasingly interested in such courses. 

In view of the demand for professional 
services in developing successful coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers and 
in order that teachers may feel more 
confidence in their ability to meet parents 
and help them understand and solve their 
problems, some universities and State 
teachers colleges sponsor short institutes 
offerings are 


and conferences. These 


important because they represent the 
effort that is being made to meet the 
growing and popular need for professional 
recognition and. support of the more or 
less experimental field of parent educa- 
tion 

The term “institute’’ is sometimes 
used to indicate the department in a 
college or university where a curriculum 
is offered. Examples of the use of this 
term where courses in family life educa- 
tion, parent education, child develop- 
ment, or related courses are to be given 
in the 1937 summer sessions are to be 
found at Vassar College, Summer Insti- 
tute of Euthenics;.the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Institute in Education 
for Family .Life; and Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, Child Development 
Institute. 





The University of Iowa, for 3 days in 
June, will conduct its eleventh confer- 
ence on child development and parent 
education, In addition. to this feature 
of the program a curriculum for an § 
weeks’ term is offered for credit and is 
open to students under specified require- 
ments without. credit. 

Another type of short-term offering, 
usually lasting not longer than 5 or 6 
days, is the parent-teacher or parent 
education institute such as may be found 
in the Summer School at Yale, University 
of Maryland, and many other institutions 
throughout the United States 


Partial listing 


The following listing is confined to in- 
formation which has been sent in to the 
Office of Education. there 
are many more offering 
equally valuable programs for the orienta- 
tion of teachers and others in the tech- 


Obviously 


institutions 


niques of adult learning, and in the field 

of parent education and education for 

family life. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

University of Alabama,. University, Ala. 

University of. California (Adult Education), Berkeley, 
Calif. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo 

Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, Manhattan, Kans 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Okla 

Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, 
Okla. 





Central State Teachers C s, Edmond, Okla. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis 
ELLEN C 
Associate Specialist in Parent Education. 


LOMBARD, 
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Appointed 





CYRIL F. KLINEFELTER was recently 
appointed to the position of administra 
tive assistant to the Commissioner of Ed- 


ucatiol Creation of the new position 


was authorized by the last Congress. 


Dr Klinefelter had been editor and 
educational consultant of the Vocational 
Education Division of the Office of Edu 


catiol In 1920 he became a member of 
the staff of the trade and industrial educa- 
tion service of the Federal Board for Vo- 
Edueation, consolidated 
Office of 


Klinefelter continued in this service until 


cational now 


with the Education. Dr. 
August 1935, when he assumed the posi- 
tion of editor and educational consultant, 


which he has held to the present time. 


For 2 years, 1933-35, he was on full-time 
detail to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration as assistant director of the 


Education Division. 

It will be the duty of the new adminis- 
trative assistant to aid the Commissioner 
of Education in the administrative duties 
of the Office, acting as technical and ad- 
ministrative assistant on problems and 
policies concerned with the internal ad- 
ministration of the Office and with certain 
other Federal, 


problems in relation to 


State, and local governmental agencies. 





ScHoo. Lire, official organ of 
the Office of Education, comes to 
you 10 months of the year for $1. 
With a subscription you also receive 
Marca or Epucation, the Com- 


missioner’s news letter. 
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Needed Research in Secondary 
Education 





4 R EPORT on Proble ms and Questions 


in Secondary. Education Suggested for 
Investigation was recently released by the 
National Research in 


Secondary Education. The report is the 


Committee on 


work of a special committee consisting of 
D. H. Eikenberry of the Ohio State 
University as and Harl R. 
Douglass of the University of Minnesota, 
W. C. Reavis of the University of Chica- 
go, and John Rufi of the University of 
Missouri as This committee 
sent requests to more than 1,500 persons 
in key positions asking them to submit 


chairman, 


members. 


statements of the most insistent problems 
whieh demand 
research at the present time. 


in secondary education 

From the responses received the com- 
mittee developed a list of 997 research 
problems which are classified in the report 
under the following heads: 


Philosophy of secondary education 48 

Secondary school population _-- . 42 

Organization of secondary educa- 
tion 29 


Influences controlling secondary 


education 26 
Secondary school staff 86 
Curriculum and method 581 
Community relationships 19 
Guidance 62 
Plant and equipment _ 2 2 
Administration and supervision 78 
Historical and comparative 24 

Teta... . . 997 


It is to be noted that the. subject 
“curriculum and method’’ includes more 
than half of the problems suggested and 
that more than four-fifths of the total are 
included. in four eategories, namely, 
curriculum and method, staff, adminis- 
tration and supervision, and guidance. 
Check of the positions of those responding 
against the fields in which they suggested 
problems reveals that all groups without 
exception named curriculum studies most 
frequently. Studies in 
and supervision were placed second in 
frequency by administrative groups such 
as city superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, high-school principals and 
assistant principals, and headmasters of 
private schools. Staff problems were in 
second place with high-school teachers 
and connected with teacher- 


administration 


persons 


* 


training institutions. Guidance was fa- 
vored as the second most significant field 
by university admissions. officers and 
deans of junior colleges. 

The problems suggested for investiga- 
tion vary all the way from curriculum 
adjustments needed for gifted pupils to 
material which 


should be prepared for the lowest 10 per- 


the academic content 
cent of the pupils in senior high school; 
from relative values of practice teaching 
and apprentice teaching to inquiries into 
desirable levels of mastery of academic 
subjects by those preparing to teach in 
secondary from the extent to 
which moving pictures can replace read- 


schools; 


ing courses in high school to the effect on 
Latin instruction of teaching pupils the 
Roman pronunciation with insistence on 
quantity. Here are included subjects 
suited to all tastes in research. 


Report to be published 


Most frequently, where methods of 
investigation and sources of data are 
suggested or implied, the study of prac- 
tices seems to be intended. Numerous 
problems include wordings such as “ways 


in which the schools are ” “what is 
being done .’, “the present status 
of. . .’, “a survey of current practices 
in. ..’, “what change has taken place 
in. . .”, “proeedurer for securing desir- 


able types of . . .”’, and the like. Prob- 
ably not so often, but certainly with 
enough frequency to deserve comment, 
wordings such as “‘to what extent ought 


” “what can be done .’, “what 
materials should be developed for * 
indicate a viewpoint of inquiry into 


what should be rather than into what is. 
Problems involving relationships and 
comparisons, usually between two alter- 
natives, are not uncommon. Relatively 
few of the statements indicate that an 
experimental approach is contemplated. 
The National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education at its annual 
meeting last February took action looking 
toward preparation of the report for 
printing by some educational agency. 
A subcommittee has been appointed by 
Chairman E. J. Ashbaugh to assist 
Dr. Eikenberry’s committee in getting 
the report published. 
Cart A. JEssEN 
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Planning School Buildings 





HE of the school 
plant, which 
this spring, for 

Arkansas, is of particular interest, first, 
because it is an example of cooperative 
effort in the functional planning of a school 
plant to meet the needs of a given com- 
munity and, second, because the com- 
munity is a pioneer colony existing in the 
twentieth century. 


PLANNING 
is to be completed 


] Jyess ( olony, 


The community 


Dyess Colony was originally planned in 
1934 by W. R. Dyess of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, aad Harry L.: 
Hopkins, at that time Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, in order to provide 
homes and employment for families or 
relief in Arkansas. Later the colony was 
organized as a State corporation, and in 
October 1936 it was incorporated under 
the laws of Arkansas as the Dyess Coop- 
erative. In other words, early in its his- 
tory it ceased to be ‘‘Federal’’, and became 
a local community operating under State 
laws. This meant that the community 
could construct its own school buildings 
with W. P. A. labor, and that the schools 
of Dyess have been organized as a school 
district in accordance. with the laws of 
Arkansas. This school district is now a 
part of the State school system operating 
under the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and it is the recipient of State funds 
the same as any other school district in 
the State of Arkansas. Theschool board 
is composed of 
living in Dyess Colony, Inc. 

The colony is situated on 100 square 
miles of rich Mississippi Delta land in 
eastern Arkansas. ‘There are 500 
families, plus 40 families of administrative 
employees, teachers, nurses, doctors, and 
others, Sites for homesteads consist of 
20, 30, or 40 acres. The families were 
selected on the basis of farming experience, 
and farming is the chief occupation by 
which the colonists are expected to become 
self-supporting, although there are. also 
subsidiary industrial activities. For ex- 
ample, in the central part of the colony, 
where the administration building is 
located, there is a store, a cafeteria, a 
carpentry shop, machine shop and garage, 
shoe and harness shop, small canning fac- 
tory, printing, plumbing, and electrical 


members of families 


now 
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Alice Barrows, Senior Specialist in School Building 


Problems, Office of Education, Reports On a ‘‘Twen- 


tieth Century Pioneer Community.’’ 


shops. Subsistence in the colony was 
made possible in the beginning through 
cash to families for construction work on 
After the construction is 
completed the colonists will depend upon 
At the present 
time the community is already operating 
in-part as an economic unit. Last year 
the amount-of cotton, by actual statistics, 
showed more than a bale per acre. 

Here was a community that was being 
organized from the ground up, and here 
was an opportunity to develop a school 
that would be not only a living school for 
children but a natural center for the rec- 
reational and educational needs of both 
young people and adults. To accomplish 
this end, it was clear that two points had 
to be borne in mind, 


the colony . 


farming for subsistence. 


The central school 


First, Dyess is a pioneer community. 
This means that many of the community 
outside of school have great 
educational value for children. Schools 
have never had a monopoly of the educa- 
tion of children. A child’s education goes 
on from the moment he gets up in the 
morning until he goes to bed at night. 
And he has more hours of education out- 
side of school than in school. Unfortu- 
nately, in our large industrial cities much 
of the education outside of school tends to 
distort a child’s life in various ways. We 
have to make laws to keep children out of 
undesirable for 
children to work in them from either an 
educational or health standpoint. How- 
ever, in a small integrated community like 
Dyess Colony where everyone is occupied 
in common tasks essential to the life of the 
community and where the shops are small 
and run by the people themselves, it is 
possible for children to get much valuable 
education, as they did in the old, pioneer, 
New England communities, by helping 
their fathers and brothers in the shops, 
the store, the farm, in work that has to be 
done to keep the community going. Such 
a coordination between the school and 


activities 


factories because it is 


community life gives a reality and vitality 
to education that is iavaluable to children. 

Under these would 
have been absurd to duplicate in the school 
in an artificial way the activities which 
exist in the community. Consequently it 
was recommended that the central school, 
which is to have all the grades from the 
first through high school, should be located 
within a block of these shops so that both 
elementary and high-school children could 
easily go to them at different periods of 
the day in small groups of two or three to 
help in the work that was going on there 
and thus learn through experience. This 
work should be done by children in the 
elementary as well as high-school grades, 
not in order to train them for any trade, 
but to give them experience with many 
kinds of work and mechanical processes. 

For the same reasons, it was decided 


circumstances, it 


that the work in school gardening and 
agriculture should be definitely: and 
practically coordinated with the com- 


munity and home work in agriculture. 
Also, although it is generally recognized 
that it is desirable to have the community 
auditorium in the 
school is the natural community center, 
yet, since the auditorium had 
already been erected across the street 
from the school site, it was decided that 
the school should have a small auditorium 
to be used as part of the daily school 
work and be utilized by young people and 
adults for rehearsals, club meetings, ete. 
On the same theory, that the school 
should not duplicate other social agencies 
in a small community like Dyess, a clinic 
was not included in the school building 
because there is an excellent small hospital 
in Dyess. It was suggested that the 
health work of the school should be 
directly coordinated with the staff of the 
hospital. 

But Dyess is not only a pioneer com- 
munity. It exists in the twentieth 
century and in a country with the most 
mobile population in the world. The 
children and youth now living in Dyess 
may be living in a totally different kind 


school because. the 


large 
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fable 1.—Number and type of rooms, and capacity in Central School, 
grades 1-12 


. " Capacity 
Numbe udito- | Gymna- 
Dimensions} ++" - A ; lito aie —y number of 
of rooms rium siur classes | 
Feet Inches 
22 x 30 9 9 
22 x 30 i 4 
22 x 40 
22 x 46 
22 x 40 l 
22 x 40 ' 
22 x 46 l | 
22 x 32 l | 
22 x 40 l 
34x 73 l - 
62x 85 | 2 
34 x 50 
29 x 22 
20 l l 23 
Number of 
pupus 
6 
) 
4 
4 
4 
40 2 
20 
60 221 26 








1 To be used as dramatics room in preparation for auditorium programs. 
suditorium and 1 gymnasium, school gardens and 9 shops. 


mmunity when they have grown up. 
Consequently, it was obvious that the 
school should not only help young people 
to function in the life of the colony, but 
it should also give them an understanding 
of the development and trends of our 
present civilization so that they would 
have the intelligence and resourcefulness 
to meet the conditions of life in which they 
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might find themselves outside the colony. 
This meant that the school had to provide 
educational opportunities in the sciences, 
history, economics, art, music, library, 
dramatics, and physicial education, as 
well as in the regular academic studies. 
In other words, Dyess is under obligation 
to give a type of enriched educational 
program which exists in thousands of 


schools throughout the country and in 
many other communities in Arkansas 
Furthermore, these facilities should be 
available for adults in the afternoon and 
evening. 


Planning the school buildings 


After the educational program was 
mutually agreed upon, the next step was 
to plan buildings which would make 
possible the easy and efficient administra- 
tion of a rich and flexible program. 

There were 1,452 children in Dyess 
Colony in 1936. Of this number, 588 
were pre-primary children, and 864 were 
in grades 1-12. The latest figures give 
948 pupils in grades 1—12. 

One building would have been adequate 
for the total school population; but due to 
the size of the tract and the fact that all 
the roads are dirt roads, it was decided 
to organize four school districts. Three 
of them will each have a small neighbor- 
hood school for elementary children, 
grades 1—6, and the central district will 
have a school for the elementary children, 
grades 1—6, located in the central district, 
and high-school pupils, grades 7-12, from 
the whole colony. Each neighborhood 
school building consists of three rooms, 
a principal’s office and an auditorium 
with a kitchen adjoining it as shown in 
the accompanying floor plan. These 
buildings were planned for use, also, as 
community centers for adults. The cost 
per building is given at $12,000. 

The central school is a one-story build- 
ing of 20 rooms, a small auditorium, and 
a gymnasium (see illustration). Because 
of the climate, this building was designed 
on the open-plan type with a main build- 
ing containing classrooms, science labora- 
tory, library, music room, commercial 
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room, sewing room, offices, rest 
and toilets. This building is connected 
by an open court with another unit con- 
taining the auditorium, gymnasium, art 
room, cafeteria, and cooking room. Table 
1 gives the activities provided in the mai 
building, together with those prov ided in 
the community building, and in the shops 
and the gardens. The cost of the Cen- 


rooms, 
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tral Schoo] building is 
$100,000. 

The auditorium, gymnasium, and all 
special activity rooms have been planned 
so that the equipment can be used by 
adults as well as by school pupils. Limi- 
tation of space prevents a description of 
the plans and equipment of all rooms, 
but the auditorium, art room, cooking 


room, and cafeteria are described here in 
some detail as they have unusual features. 


The auditorium 


In accordance with the practice in many 
public schools in Arkansas, the audito- 
rium is planned for use by two or more 
groups of pupils each period of the day 
for dramatics, current 
events, motion pictures, as well as for use 
by youth and adults in the evening. 

Audience area, 34 by 53 feet: Inclined 
floor, opera seats fastened to floor. Win- 
dows at one side with light-proof shades. 
Acoustical material on Power 
outlets for motion Portable 
motion-picture machine and piano pro- 
vided. Stage, 20 feet deep, 34 feet wide, 
3 feet high. Cyclorama of monkscloth or 
similar material. Stage curtain. Outlets 
on stage for spotlight and floodlight. 


choral music, 


ceiling. 
pictures. 


The art room 

The art room adjoins the auditorium 
with two entrances to the stage so that 
large groups for plays can form in the art 
room. Across the end of the room near- 
est the stage door, there is a costume cabi- 
net, 30 feet deep, with a rod for hanging 
costumes, and shelves for cardboard filing 
boxes for properties. At the other end 
of the room there are built-in cabinets for 
drawing materials, andasink. Furniture: 
Movable tables and chairs, easels, display 
racks, ete. 


The cooking room and cafeteria 

The cooking room is next to the cafe- 
teria-kitchen with a door opening into the 
kitchen so that groups of pupils each day 
can supplement the work in the cooking 
room with practical experience in prepar- 
ing the meals for the cafeteria. The 
kitchen is separated from the cafeteria 
by a folding partition shutting off the 
kitchen and the serving table from the 
rest of the cafeteria. Acoustical material 
is to be used on the ceiling of the cafe- 
teria. 
teria upon the court so that meals for 


French doors open from the cafe- 


community gatherings in the afternoon 
or evening can be served in the open court 
in warm weather. 
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of school buildings for that colony. 
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Representative Invited 


Harry L. Hopkins, Works PROGRESS ADMINISTRATOR, invited the Com- 
missioner of Education to send a representative of the Office of Education 
to visit Dyess Colony, Arkansas, with a view to advising on the planning 
The author of the preceding article was 
assigned to this work and visited the colony in March 1935. 

Conferences were held with David R. Williams, Director of Rural Indus- 
11 Communities and consulting architect for the Works Progress Adminis 
tration; E. S. Dudley, manager of the colony; Floyd Sharp, Works Progress 
Administrator for Arkansas; Elizabeth Junkin, educational director; Howard 
Eichenbaum, architect for the colony; and W. E. Phipps, State Commissioner 

Education for Arkansas. They were all interested in having a school that 

would be a community center for the activities not only of children but of 


EpDIror. 








* American Council 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education closed 
on May 8, with the election of new officers 
which include: Chairman, Edward C. 
Elliott, President, Purdue University, 
representing the University; first vice 
chairman, Eugene R. Smith, headmaster, 
seaver Country Day School, represent- 
ing the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; second vice chairman, Guy E. 
Snavely, President, Birmingham South- 
ern College, representing the Assocuation 
of Urban Universities; secretary, E. O. 
Melby, Dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, representing 
Northwestern University; treasurer, Cor- 
coran Thom, President, American Secu- 
rity and Trust Company; first assistant 
H. P. Siddons, 
American Security and Trust Company; 


treasurer. Frederick 
second assistant treasurer, James C. 
Dulin, Jr., 


Company 


American Security and Trust 





Vocational Education in Review 
[Concluded from page 259] 


close of the year 44,625 disabled persons 
in process of rehabilitation were being 
carried on the rolls. 


Blind persons placed 


Plans were under way at the close of 
the year for cooperation by the rehabili- 
tation service of the Office of Education 
with the States, in the carrying out of the 
terms of the Federal act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1936, which provides for training 
blind persons as operators of stands in 
Federal and public buildings, placing 
them in such work, and supervising their 
work after they are placed. 
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* Exhibit 


YOU are cordially invited to visit the 
Office of Education exhibit at the sev- 
enty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Detroit, 
June 27 to July 1. 

The Office of Education exhibit will be 
located in booth A-22, Crystal Ballroom, 
Masonic Temple. 

At this booth you will find copies of 
many publications of the Office—in par- 
ent and adult education, conservation, 
school finance, vocational education, 
health education, nursery-kindergarten- 
primary education, elementary, second- 
ary and higher education, and in other 
kindred fields. 

The exhibit will open on Saturday, 
June 26, and continue through the con- 
vention. 





On Your Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Denver, Colo., June 21—26. 

AMERICAN Home Economics As- 
SOCIATION. Kansas City, Mo., 
June 21-25. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
New York, N. Y., June 21-26. 

NATIONAL EpucaTION Associa- 
TION. Detroit, Mich., June 27— 
July 1. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
tion. Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 17-21. 

New ENGLAND Heattu Epvuca- 
TION AssociATION. Cambridge, 
Mass., June 4 and 5. 

ScHoo. ADMINISTRATORS CONFER- 
ENCE. Nashville, Tenn., June 
10-12. 











Wins Honor 





* W. L. CREASY, instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture in the Woodlawn (Va.) 
High School, has been awarded the title of 
master teacher of vocational agriculture 
of the South. Announcement of his selec- 
tion for this honor was made by 8. M. 
Jackson, chairman of the Master Teacher 
Contest Committee, at the regional con- 
ference of State supervisors and teacher 
trainers of vocational agriculture, called 
by the Office of Education and recently 
held in Birmingham, Ala. 


Annual award 


This award is made annually to the 
vocational agriculture teacher who in the 
opinion of the judges for the contest has 
made the most outstanding contribution 
to the program of vocational agriculture 
of any teacher in 12 Southern States— 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. Mr. Creasy won the 
master-teacher honor in competition with 
146 other vocational agriculture teachers 
of Virginia, and placed first as master 
teacher of the South over 1,960 other 
teachers employed in vocational agricul- 
ture departments. 


Points for judging 


Candidates for the honor of master 
teacher of vocational agriculture are 
judged on the type and effectiveness of 
their instructional programs, the enroll- 
ments of youths and adults in their voca- 
tional agriculture classes, their participa- 
tion in agricultural and other community 
organizations and affairs, the farming 
success of their students, their methods of 
keeping records and reports, agricultural 
practices introduced by them which have 
increased the production on local farms 
and have resulted in greater profits to 
farm operators, leadership ability, and 
other similar factors. 
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New Government Aids 


[Concluded from page 260 


(De Luxe edition—leatherette cover—$1.) 
Remittance to this Commission should be 
made payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

Facsimiles.—A set of 6 sheets, including 
facsimiles of the Constitution (4 sheets), 
and of the Declaration of Independence 
(1 sheet), and of the portraits of the 
signers of the Constitution (1 sheet); 
complete set $1.50, sheet 25 
cents. 

Shrines for the Constitution —Wall and 
Standard Shrines (with steel frames) for 
the display of the 
available in the near future. 


single 


facsimiles will be 


There will 


be a nominal charge for the different 
designs. 
Information Sheets—These contain 


facts regarding the activities for the Na- 
tion-wide historical celebration 
ing September 17, 1937, and continu- 
ing through to April 30, 1939, the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
General Washington as President of the 
Republic. 

Separate Portraits. 
portraits of the signers for which there 
will be a nominal charge will be available 
at a later date. 


open- 


Separate enlarged 


Constitution Poster. —A poster depicting 
in colors the signing of the Constitution, 
which is Howard Chandler Christy’s in- 
terpretation of this event, will be availa- 
ble September 1937 at the opening of the 
celebration. 

The Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces a new 
series of 16-page illustrated pamphlets 
comprising a discussion series for 1936-37 
presenting the and cons of the 
following 8 questions: 


pre Ss 


What Should be the Farmers’ Share in the National 
Income? (DS-1) 

How Do Farm People Live in Comparison with City 
People? (DS-2) 

Should Farm Ownership be a Goal of Agricultural 
Policy? (DS-3) 

Exports and Imports 
Farmer? (DS-4) 

Is Increased Efficiency in Farming Always a Good 
Thing? (DS-5) 

What Should Farmers Aim to Accomplish Through 
Organization? (DS-6 

What Kind of Agricultural Policy 
Save Our Soil? (DS-7 

What Part Should Farmers in Your County Take in 
Making National Agricultural Policy? (DS-8 


How Do They Affect .the 


is Necessary to 


Also available from the Extension Ser- 
vice are revised reprints of the following 
two pamphlets on discussion technique: 
Discussion: A Brief Guide to Methods 
(D-i) and How to Organize and Conduct 
County Forums (D-2). 


MarGcaret F. Ryan 
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Electrifying Education 





THe DEVELOPMENT oF Fim LisrRa- 
RIES as a part of the extension service of 
colleges and universities is gaining con- 
siderable impetus throughout the country. 
A cooperative film library is being estab- 
lished by the Extension Division of the 
University of Michigan, and another by 
the General Extension Division of the 
University of Florida. Illinois State 
Normal University, the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Alabama, and 
the Western State Teachers College of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., plan to distribute films 
and other visual aids on State-wide bases. 
On the west coast a branch library of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
California has been established to serve 
southern California and Nevada. 


A New InpustTRIAL Fitm SERVICE has 
been established for the free distribution 
of sound films to schools of the country by 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City. Most of the films distributed 


through this agency have been produced 
under the sponsorship of private indus- 
tries. They are of. excellent photo- 
graphic quality and are intended for use 
in schools to present modern industrial 
production methods, and the industries’ 
point of view on the present economic 
order. 


Tue AMERICAN CouNcIL ON EDUCA- 
TION sponsored an Eastern States con- 
ference on teacher training in visual in- 
at Columbia University in 
January. Copies of a report of the con- 
ference may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


struction 


Tue New Canpip Camera which uses 
35 millimeter motion-picture film, and 
the new type of filmstrip . projectors, 
greatly reduce the cost of the production 
of visual teaching materials by teachers. 
While on vacation tours this summer, 
teachers may make pictures of the inter- 
esting places visited, to be projected for 
class use next fall. As the supply of 
teacher-made films grows, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that such films be 
exchanged. among interested teachers. 
Any teacher interested in the establish- 


ment of an exchange service might like to 
communicate with G. H. Marx, Linden 
High School, Linden, N. J. 


B. H. Darrow, Director of the Ohio 
School of the Air since it was launched in 
1929, will teach 6-week courses in the 
School Use of Radio at Southern Metho- 
dist University and at the University of 
Texas this summer. 


THE PROBLEMS AND PLANS Course of 
the University of Wyoming this summer 
will be devoted entirely to a consideration 
of radio and motion pictures in schools. 


INstRucTORS ExprsctTine To ConpuctT 
teacher-training courses in the school use 
of radio should write to 8S. Howard Evans, 
Secretary, National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for a suggested syllabus and bibli- 
ography. I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, also will send 
a packet of materials to instructors who 
request him to do so. 


THe FoutLowine BULLETINS and re- 
prints may be obtained free by writing to 
I. Keith Tyler at Ohio State University: 
Aids to School Use of radio 
The Use of Radio in the Classroom 
Radio in the Elementary School 
Developing Discrimination with 
gard to Radio 
The Ohio Radio Announcer. 


Re- 


Free Copies of Public Forum Visual 
Aids, a 3l-page booklet of charts may be 
obtained by addressing United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tue AMERICAN Councit on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., announces the publication of the 
first two booklets in its series on Motion 
Pictures in Education. The first num- 
ber entitled ““The Motion Picture in Edu- 
cation: Its Status and its Needs’’ may be 
purchased from the Council for 10 cents. 
The second number entitled “Teaching 
with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of 
Administrative Practice’? may be pur- 
chased for 40 cents. 

[Concluded on page 278] 
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Student Employment 





sa ALE has always been proud of 


her many students who defray 

part of their expenses by their 
own efforts.’’ This declaration, made by 
Yale University ' itself, may come as a 
surprise to many, so completely has a 
tradition of wealth surrounded great 
privately endowed institutions like Yale 
and Harvard. Yet Yale has always, so 
far as possible, provided work opportuni- 
ties for financially needy, well qualified 
With the advent of its ‘‘Col- 
lege Plan” in 1933, a special program of 
student employment was put into opera- 
tion for residents of the ‘‘Colleges.”’ 


students. 


The College Plan was made possible 
through gifts of an alumnus, Edward 8. 
Harkness, whose idea in making provision 
for the Colleges was to afford under- 
graduate students in the university the 
educational and social advantages to be 
gained by studying and living together in 
small groups. In order that self-support- 
ing students might not be deprived of 
these advantages and might perform 
their money-earning tasks with a mini- 
mum of interference with their academic 
work, certain of the funds were set aside 
to provide “useful employment”’ for these 
students. There was therefore initiated 
at the opening of the residential colleges 
the so-called ‘“‘Bursary Employment 
Program,’’ which provides part-time em- 
ployment for upper-class students in 
the colleges. 

Preceding the establishment of the 
bursary employment program, a student- 
faculty committee made a comprehensive 
survey of student employment and 
expenses at the university. Upon inau- 
guration of the College Plan the Council 
of Masters (composed of the heads of the 
residential colleges), the University 
Bureau of Appointments, and representa- 
tives of the student body cooperated in 
formulating the program. Careful anal- 
yses were made of the requirements of the 
various jobs with respect to the qualifi- 
cations, responsibilities, and experience or 
skill for the performance of each, and 
positions were classified as to rates of pay 
and promotion in such way as to allow 
appropriate recognition for demonstrated 
ability 


‘In “Student Self-Support,” Yale University 
Bureau of Appointments, 1935, p. 3. 
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Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Higher 
Education Division, Describes Student Employment in 


the ‘‘Colleges’’ and ‘‘Houses’’ of Yale and Harvard 


A joint committee of the Council of 
Masters and the University Bureau of 
Appointments supervises the distribution 
of the self-supporting students and 
allocates the employment funds among 
the residential colleges according to their 
relative needs. It has control also over 
individual assignments, rates of pay, and 
of the general operating rules. 

Each of the nine undergraduate colleges 
now functioning is a complete unit in itself, 
having its own sleeping rooms, dining 
hall, reading and recreation rooms, and its 
own master or head who presides over the 
faculty members, or ‘‘Fellows,”’ of the col- 
lege. About one-third of all the bursary 
students perform duties in and for their 
own college or its faculty. The most im- 
portant position is that of senior aide, who 
has general supervision over all bursary 
appointees in his college, being responsible 
for the satisfactory execution of their work 
and for rating individual performance. 
Under him are usually several other 
aides—a librarian, with a staff of student 
monitors; an athletic secretary; a student 
office manager, with typists or messengers 
reporting to him; and sometimes a curator 
or college historian. Other bursary men 
act as special aides to the faculty of their 
own or other colleges. 


Yale’s placement 


Four hundred fifty-four bursary place- 
ments were made in 1935-36. Of these, 
299, or three-fourths, demanded particular 
skill, usually in relation to some academic 
field, and hence required careful selection. 
Forty-four were appointments to executive 
positions in the colleges; others to clerical 
positions requiring services of a more 
routine nature, but nevertheless believed 
to be of definite educational value to the 
student. In other divisions of the uni- 
versity—-scientific departments, museums, 
the Institute of Human Relations, the 
personnel office, and various departments 
of study, the appointees worked as 
librarians, catalogers, chemists, labora- 


tory and research assistants; as draftsmen, 
assistant curators and technicians; as 
laboratory engineers, draftsmen, and 
social field investigators. In the library 
they worked on manuscripts, rare books, 
local history, and collections of various 
kinds. About 50 appointees aid the Fel- 
lows of the various colleges in connection 
with research being carried on. 

The maximum time devoted to bursary 
employment is not expected to exceed 20 
hours a week, in most cases not more than 
16 hours. The base rate of pay is 50 
cents an hour, but the amount of re- 
muneration depends upon the time, 
experience, ability, and initiative required 
for the performance of the work, and 
students may earn from $200 to as high- 
“in a few instances’’—as $715 (full tuition 
and board for a year) in the more respon- 
sible and specialized positions. Careful 
check. is made periodically of each 
appointee’s work as to quantity and 
quality, and deductions made for time 
lost unless it is made up. 

Bursary appointments are made on a 
contractual basis. Applicants present a 
statement regarding their financial needs 
and sign an agreement relative to the 
duties to be performed, the hours of work, 
and the regulations for supervising and 
recording their performance. The em- 
ploying colleges or departments report 
periodically on the work to the bursar’s 
office, where payments, based on time 
acually employed, are made in the form of 
credits. 

An estimate of the value of the work 
performed under these bursary appoint- 
ments is given by Director Albert B. 
Crawford, of the Department of Personnel 
Study and Bureau of Appointments, in 
his report for the year 1935-36, in the 
following words: 

“Probably no aspect of the residential 
college system has more deeply or more 
favorably altered the pattern of our 
undergraduate life than has this program 
of ‘working scholarships’, with all of its 
ramifications throughout the student and 
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faculty bodies alike. It has enabled 
hundreds of our ablest scholars to par- 
ticipate in the work of the university and 
share in its manifold responsibilities; it 
has brought teachers and students into a 
close and natural relationship as collabo- 
rators, and to a significant degree has 
bridged the gap between undergraduates 
of widely varient economic status. This 
office has even received from students of 
comfortable means applications for assign- 
ment to bursary work without stipend, 
because of the opportunities for personal 
development attached to many of the 
positions embraced by this program. 
Certain forms, at least, of self-support 
now appear to be regarded as a privilege 
rather than as a handicap.” 

Speaking of individual 
complishments under the bursary employ- 
ment program, Director Crawford, -in 
The Educational Record for April, 1936, 
Says: 

“Several have proved extremely skillful 


student ac- 


in laboratory work or in the construction 
of experimental apparatus. Others have 
become so valuable to various curators 
that their graduation this year is deemed 
a major calamity! 
sufficiently adept at specialized work that 
they now plan graduate study in the same 
or a related field and are being strongly 
recommended by their supervisors for 
fellowships to make that possible.’’ 

According to Mr. Crawford, about one 
thousand Yale undergraduates earn annu- 
ally a part of their expenses through 
term-time and summer employment. Of 
these, 454 are bursary appointees. As 
bursary positions are open only to upper- 
class students in the residential colleges, 
a still larger group of undergraduates are 
employed, therefore, at other jobs than 
those provided under the bursary plan 
Many students, of course, work on jobs 
secured independently of the University 
Bureau of Appointments. 

Outside of bursary positions student 
employment usual 
Work for board, which includes waiting 
on table, kitchen or pantry work; manag- 
ing, supervising, or running “club tables’; 
checking, bookkeeping, etc., constitutes 
the most important single item in the 
student employment classification. The 
Associated Student Agencies also afford 
many money-earning 
There are agencies for suit pressing, re- 
pairing and cleaning, laundry, flowers, 
pictures, furniture, magazines and news- 
papers, baggage transfer, fireplace wood, 
toilet articles, typewriting, and stenog- 
raphy. Work for outside the 
university, monitorships, singing in 
chapel, and odd jobs both on and off the 
campus, such as are usual for college 
students, make up the remaining under- 


Some have become 


follows the lines. 


opportunities. 


room 
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graduate employment opportunities avail- 
able through the University Bureau of 
Appointments. 

The magnitude of student earnings at 
Yale may be gained by the figures for 
term-time employment given in the report 
of the Student Employment. Division of 
the university for the year 1935-36. In 
that year, bursary earnings amounted to 
$124,724; earnings from other work 
obtained through university departments, 
$19,290; earnings through the National 
Youth Administration funds (used for 
graduate students only), $33,429; through 
other media, $121,234; making a grand 
total of $298,677. In addition, $64,610 
was earned through work obtained inde- 
pendently. 


Harvard’s Houses 


At Harvard University, whose “Houses”’ 
correspond with the residential colleges 
at Yale and, like them, are the gift of 
Mr. Harkness, a temporary student em- 
ployment plan, which will probably 
become permanent, has been in effect in 
the Houses since 1932. Instead of an 
endowment to carry on: its program, 
Harvard has had to depend on current 
The plan had been worked out 
and put into operation the fall before that 
at Yale became operative. It affords 
part-time employment for about 200 
‘‘House’’ students. 

A little over an eighth of the students 
employed under the plan act as monitors, 
for which the pay is small. The re- 
mainder are engaged in a wide variety of 
tasks involving capabilities along many 
different lines, through which they earn 
from $100 to $300 a year. The jobs are 
apportioned among the Houses according 
to the relative number of applicants from 
Financial need, work experience, 
and scholastic achievement are _ the 
criteria used in making appointments. 
Care is exercised in selecting individuals 
for jobs to place them, so far as possible, 
according to abilities. Particularly in 
the more responsible positions, effort is 
made, as at. Yale, so to place the student 
that his work will be correlated, if possi- 
ble, with his field of major interest. 
When the plan was inaugurated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell T. Sharpe, director of 
student employment, writing in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin for June 1, 1934: 
‘many departments whose budgets had 
been drastically reduced were faced with 
the prospect of losing the services of 
many. part-time and full-time employees. 
To them the plan came as manna out of 


income. 


each. 


heaven.” 

The jobs enumerated in the intimate 
account of the plan written by Mr. 
Sharpe are indicative of the scope and 


importance of the program of work. 
Among them are: Delivery twice daily of 
departmental mail; duty at the university 
information desk; collecting delinquent 
loans from former graduates; performing 
office work of many kinds in the Records 
Office. In the libraries they include 
sorting, organizing, and cataloging books 
and documents; collecting bibliographical 
data in the order department for use in 
making new purchases; 
change shipments to and from other 
libraries; shelving books; 
delivery desks; and many other important 
tasks. According to Mr. Sharpe’s ac- 
count, self-help House students in 1 year 
handled 26,000 volumes and organized 
and arranged 75,000 pieces of uncata- 
loged public documents printed in 15 
languages. 

The scientific 
labors of self-help students in many im- 
portant tasks. In the Peabody Museum 
of Anthropology the students catalog 
books, code anthropological 
ments, and calculate indexes; mend and 
repair pottery; carve figures to replace 
missing parts; classify arrow heads and 
bones; and do a variety of other things. 
In the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
they do cataloging, mount and _ label 
specimens, and prepare them for shipment 
to other museums. In the art museum 
they label photographs, prints, and slides. 
At the observatory they aid in astronomi- 
“al research and assist in experiments. 
There they have made measurements with 
the thermo-electric microphotometer, 
have worked on plates 
which form part of a great systematic 
survey of the whole sky, and have searched 
the plates for meteors and measured 
the stars thereon to determine and to 
catalog their magnitude. In the labo- 
ratories they assist in research and other 
work, such as in the physics and physi- 
ology laboratories, constructing and set- 
ting up apparatus. 

The worth which the university at- 
taches to the work performed under the 
House temporary employment plan is 
shown in the following quotations from 
Mr. Sharpe’s account: 

“Not only has the plan freed regular 
employees for more important work, but 
it has also enabled many departments to 
function more efficiently and to carry out 
projects which would otherwise have been 
delayed until more prosperous days. 

“The student helpers at the observa- 
tory, for example, doubled the rate of 
progress in the standard photometry of 
bright stars; they carried forward the 
survey of external galaxies with such 
rapidity that a report for the National 
Academy of Science was ready a year 

[Concluded on page 276] 
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CCC Camps Make Summer Plans 





* WITH the approach 
of summer the CCC 
camps are arranging to 
take due advantage of 
the educational and rec- 
reational opportuni- 
ties of the season. One 
corps area adviser re- 
ports, “‘We are not 
necessarily going to be 
different during the 
summer months, but we are going to be 
able to 





teaching subjects 


ise more largely and more readily 


those opportunities for purposeful ac- 
tivity which we strive so hard to graft 
into the winter program under more or 


less artificial conditions.”’ 

The summer season always brings to 
the camps a great number of nature study 
groups, hobby and handicraft clubs, field 
i hikes, agricultural projects, and 
organized However, the 
educational program is continued without 


trips al 
sports. basic 
interruption 

The school in the camps is a year-round 
proposition. The major objectives of the 
program, those of making enrollees more 
and better citizens, are con- 
Enrollment in camp 


employable 
sistently adhered to. 
the summer season always 
Par- 
regard to such 
basie courses as literacy, elementary and 


courses tor 


holds to an encouraging number. 


ticularly is this true in 


vocational subjects. Last July there were 
7,191 men taking literacy courses as com- 
pared with 8,402 during the following 
October; 43,682 took elementary courses 
in July as compared with 48,365 during 
October; 124,321 enrolled in 


vocational courses during July as 


and were 
com- 


pared with 130,650 during October. 


Personal counseling 


Although the camps attempt to main- 
tain educational 
throughout the year, they naturally vary 


standard objectives 
their techniques and methods to meet 
demands. And this is particu- 
true of the summer months. As 
shaping up, it appears that 
camp advisers are going to build their 


seasonal 
larly 


plans are 


summer program around general courses, 
projects, arts and crafts, 
nature study groups, organized sports, 


agricultural 


and hobby clubs. 
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The CCC on a field project. 


The informal character of these activ- 
ities makes it possible for the camp ad- 
viser to have a closer contact with each 
enrollee and to become better acquainted 
with his interests and needs. The adviser 
is therefore placed in a better position to 
personally counsel and guide the enrollee. 

The First Corps Area Adviser at Boston 
“The summer months will see 
guidance, particularly personal counsel- 
ing, at its peak. We feel that the success 
of the fall and winter programs depends 
largely on the of the summer 
guidance program.” 


writes, 


scope 


General classes 


The Third Corps Area Adviser at Bal- 
timore feels that the summer recreational 
program affords a further means to reach 
the enrollees in a personal way. He says 
“In planning to enlist the interest of en- 
rollees and to secure their participation in 
the recreation program, the Camp Edu- 


cational Adviser finds an increased oppor- 
tunity for practical counseling and guid- 
ance because he is removed entirely from 
a classroom atmosphere.” 

Classes on social and personal problems 
find a favorable response during summer 
months. These courses are general in 
nature, but are conducted so as to allow 
a maximum of individual participation. 
Such subjects as health and hygiene, eti- 
quette, and citizenship are among the 
foremost of this type. The number of 
social events in the camps during sum- 
mer increases, and more outside people 
visit the camps. Naturally, enrollees find 
a greater opportunity to learn and prac- 
tice good manners and wholesome social 
relations. 

Citizenship, of course, is always a major 
educational activity. For the coming 
summer, however, special efforts are being 
taken by several corps areas to make the 
study of citizenship more vital. The 
Second Corps Area is developing a series 
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of lesson plans based on the Building 
America pamphlets, published by the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, Columbia 
University. Some of entitled 
Youth Faces the World, Social Security, 
Our Constitution, and Power. 
tion with discussions on citizenship topics, 
there will be field trips to power plants, 
newspaper Offices, factories, public work 
projects, and government offices. Some 
of the enrollees will make a special study 
of the camp power system. Others will 
collect pictures, graphs, posters, news- 
paper clippings, and magazine articles for 
permanent exhibits and bulletin board 
display. 

Each of the corps areas is making spe- 
cial arrangements for forum discussion 
groups, special lecturers, and educational 
films for use in connection with summer 
activities. 


these are 


In connec- 


Vocational training 


To increase the employability of the 
men, job training and related vocational 
instruction will continue to receive due 
emphasis. Job training, one of the most 
important phases of the educational pro- 
gram, does not show any decrease during 
summer months. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the men during summer and win- 
ter are engaged in job training. Voca- 
tional courses, designed to supplement 
and broaden job training, are expected to 
hold up well in summer enrollment. Last 
July, 37.7 percent of the camp members, 
were taking vocational courses as com- 
pared with 40.4 percent during the follow- 
ing October. 


Agricultural projects 


The summer months will find much 
agricultural activity among the camps. 
This work will afford a variety of projects 
on which enrollees will be able to gain a 
wealth of practical experience, such as 
gardening, poultry raising, pig and calf 
clubs, and Jandscaping. 

The Seventh Corps Area Adviser at 
Omaha, Nebr., writes that he is ‘‘espe- 
cially stressing subjects that afford obser- 
vation during their development as poul- 
try, livestock, gardens, fruits, and general 
crops.” 

It is the belief of the corps area advisers 
that practical projects are the basis of 
agricultural training. Each of them plan, 
therefore, to take due advantage of every 
opportunity to get agricultural projects 
started. 

Arts and crafts 


Arts and crafts are always popular as 
informal activities. Along with the urge 
to be out of doors comes the desire to 
carve and make wood, 
leather, metal, and clay. spring 


things out of 
Last 
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and summer the Sixth Corps Area con- 
ducted a series of handicraft schools 
throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
train camp instructors in this 
During the coming summer the 
Second Corps Area plans a schoo] at Gov- 
ernors Island, New York, to develop ap- 
proximately. 150 enrollees as industrial 


igan to 
subject. 


arts instructors for the camps. 





CCC Taxidermy Class. 


Fairs and expositions during summer 
and fall months carry excellent arts and 
crafts displays from the camps, Last 
summer the San Diego Exposition and 
the Texas Centennial Exposition had 
CCC arts and crafts exhibits which at- 
tracted wide attention. This year there 
will be more of these exhibits at State and 
county fairs. 


Hobby interests 


Hobby activities will serve during the 
coming season to broaden the educational 
experience of camp members. Nature 
study and wildlife clubs will be very much 
in season. One of the West Virginia 
advisers, who is an ardent conservation- 
ist, plans to organize a fish culture club 
as a hobby activity for his men. Hob- 
bies which always prove popular are 
photography, music, dramatics, arts and 
crafts, stamp collecting, scrapbooks, taxi- 
dermy, field collections, and radio con- 
struction. 

Organized sports for the coming season 
will include those of the outdoor variety 
softball, volley ball, 
swimming, boxing, wrestling, hiking, 
tennis, shuffle board, and field meets. 


such as baseball, 


Summary 


One of the corps area advisers. has well 
summarized our objectives for the sum- 
mer program in the camps as follows, 
“The shift from indoors to out-of-doors 
activity in no wise means a slackening of 
education, but it does mean that we 
recognize two indisputable facts: (1) 
During the summer months, everyone 








wants to be out of doors as much as pos- 
sible and it is therefore unwise to cajole 
or coerce people into indoor classes which 
do not lend themselves to out-of-doors 
activity; (2) There are many phases of 
education, facts about life and experi- 
ences in living which are taught imper- 
fectly and inefficiently by the indoor, 
theoretical method, but for which the 
out of doors provides the laboratory, 
observatory, and playground in which 
education can function realistically.” 





Student Employment 
[Concluded from page 274] 


earlier than planned; and they made it 
possible for the Observatory to undertake 
the long-delayed survey of the whole sky 
for bright variable stars. 

“In the Widener Library the newly ar- 
ranged Harvard archives and the classi- 
fied collection of public documents stand 
as tangible evidence of the plan’s useful- 
ness. It has been estimated that in 1 
year the temporary student employment 
workers at the library alone accomplished 


tasks which would normally have cost 
$40,000.” 
* * * * * 


“The mail service, financed by the plan, 
is saving the university hundreds of dol- 
lars in postage each year.” 

Of the values derived by the partici- 
pating students, aside from the lift over 
financial barriers, Mr. Sharpe says: 

“Tt has into 
personal touch with officers of instruction 
and administration. It has provided 
some boys with sound training in office 
practice which may be of great value to 
them in later life. It has taught students 
how necessary promptness, accuracy, and 
courtesy are in the professional and 
business world. Most of all, it has helped 
many students in their academic work, 
for a large proportion of the jobs were 
closely allied with the workers’ fields of 
concentration. 

“The plan gives employers an excellent 
means of spotting promising candidates 
for full-time work after graduation.” 

The. regular employment program at 
Harvard at the present time nets students 
annually about $313,000. Before the 
depression and until 1931-32 the amount 
was $375,000, representing the returns 
from 2,100 jobs. 


brought students close 





Dr. Jose M. Gallardo, formerly of the 
College of Charleston, Charleston, 8S. C., 
has recently been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education of Puerto Rico, by 
President Roosevelt. 
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Statistical Thumbtacks 





ERCENT or Totat ENROLLMENT 
IN Hicu Scuoout.—One of the 
significant changes that has taken 
place in the composition of the enroll- 


ment publie schools has been the in- 
creasing percentage of the total that is 
in the last 4 years of the school system. 


This percentage exactly doubled from 
1910 to 1920 and has more than doubled 
1920, as shown below: 


again sine 


Percentagq ij total. enrollment in h igh 


school 

Percentage 
1870 1.2 
1880 1.3 
1890 1. 6 
1900 3.3 
1910 5. I 
1920 10. 2 
1930 17. ] 
1932 19. 6 
1934 21. 4 
At present between one-fourth and one- 


fifth of the public school pupils are in the 
last 4 years 


SouRcE OF INCOME FOR CrTy SCHOOL 
Systems.—The chief source of income 
for support of schools in cities of 10,000 
population and more in 1934, was local 
taxatio1 Including that raised for cur- 
rent expenses and for debt service, 73.7 
percent of the school income was from 
local taxation. However, the Federal 
Government supplied 0.1 percent, the 
State, 18.2 percent, and the county, 4.7 
percent, and miscellaneous local sources, 


2.1 percent. The larger political units, 
therefore, assume by far the maior finan- 
cial responsibility for the support of 
schools within their boundaries. 
VARIATION IN Cost oF INSTRUCTION IN 


DirrERENT Types or Scuoois.—In cities 
of 10,000 population and more, there is a 
steady increase in the cost of instruction 
in the higher levels of public-school 
education. Therefore the composition of 
the school enrollment with respect to the 
proportion in the higher levels has a direct 
effect on the cost of the school system. 
In 1933-34 the elementary pupil (ex- 
cluding special schools) cost for instruc- 
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Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical Division, 


Office of Education, Again Brings an Installment of 


Some More Important Figures 


tion alone $12.97 per year more than the 
kindergarten pupil. The junior high 
school pupil cost $17.58 more per year 
than the elementary pupil. The regular 
and senior high school pupil cost $13.25 
per year more than the junior high school 
pupil. The vocational high-school pupil 
cost $44.72 a year more than the other 
senior high school pupils. However, these 
vocational pupils were instructed in 1934 
at a decrease of $53.68 per year com- 
pared with their cost in 1930. This 
decrease would almost pay for the in- 
struction of an elementary pupil in 1934 
at the $59.98 average cost. The table 
below shows the cost of instruction in 
1934, the decrease compared with 1930 
costs, and the percent of decrease. 


Cost of instruction per pupil in average 
daily attendance in various types of 
schools, 1934 








Decrease 1930-34 
Type Cost, 1934) - 

Amount | Percent 
Kindergarten..........| $47.01 | $7. 01 14.4 
Elementary !__........ | 59. 98 | 9. 03 13.1 
Junior High........-- 77. 56 | 16. 39 17.4 
Pb ntibsenwes | 90. 81 31. 54 25.7 
Vocational._. ----| 135. 53 | 53. 68 | 28. 4 


| 





1 Does not include special schools. 


It should be noted that in regular 
senior and vocational high schools the 
decrease in 1934 was more than one- 
fourth of the cost in 1930. 


SEPARATE Pusiic High ScHOOLS FOR 
Boys AND FoR Grruis.—Of the total of 
24,714 public high schools in 1933-34, but 
74 were for boys only and 59 for girls 
only. These were largely technical 
schools. We do not have the enrollments 
in these schools, but in 1930 the schools 
for boys only enrolled 116,189; for girls 
only, 94,657; and the coeducational 


schools, 4,906,676. 
regated schools since 1910 is given below: 


The number of seg- 


Number of public high schools reporting for 
boys or for girls only 


Year For boys | For girls 
1910 34 26 
1920 | 39 37 
1922 d 37 42 
1924 52 1] 
1926 4 £9 
1928 O4 ‘4 
1930 70 59 
1934 74 59 


Suort Course ENROLLMENTS.—Col- 
lege enrollments including only summer 
schools, extension centers and corre- 
spondence courses, in 1933-34 totaled 
452,183, divided as follows: 


Summer session 1933 


Beth ci nw ame 119, 468 
Women_.._-.- 124, 268 
Extension 1933-34 
a ee 26, 355 
Women 36, 408 
Correspondence 1933-34 
BITE oo no a ones ieee a 
WRG... 0ncdednnnee .. 86, 509 


Therefore in 1933-34 the colleges reached, 
with short courses of college grade, 43 
percent as many students as were in 
regular sessions. 


Growth or Reorcanizep Type oF 
Hieu Scuoou.—-The number of reorgan- 
ized high schools has increased from 11.1 
percent of the total in 1922 to 28.6 per- 
cent of the total in 1934. If the pupils in 
junior high schools are included, the re- 
organized high schools enrolled 46.8 per- 
cent of the total number of high-school 
pupils in 1930, and 48.8 in 1934. If we 
consider only the pupils in the last 4 
years of the schoo] system in reorganized 
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schools (which is comparable with enroll 
ments in nonreorganized or regular high 
schools) the reorganized schools had only 
43.9 percent of these pupils in 1930 and 
47 percent in 1934 
types of schools are given below: 


Some figures by 


regular ard 


1922-80 


Percentage 
reorganized types 


of schools of 


Year Reorga Re i 
zed 
1922. a 11.1 88.9 
1926 ‘ 1v. 4 st). ¢ 
1928_ 23.8 76. 2 
1930 6 0 40 
1934 itp 28. 6 71.4 


Percentage of all public } igh -school pupils 
enrolled in re gular and reorganize d 


schools 
Reorg 
Year Regular 
Junior Junior Ser 
= senior 
1630...... 53. 2 19.0 17.9 99 
1934... 51.2 18. 6 18.9 11.3 


Percentage of all pupils in last 4 high 
school years enrolled. in 
reorganized schools 


regular and 


Reorganized 
Year Regular : 
Junior- 


Juni Senio 
Junior | canior | Senior 





Electrifying Education 


[Concluded from p. 272.] 

Tue H. W. Witson Co., 950 Univer 
sity Avenue, New York, announces the 
publication of a Summary of Literature 
on the Motion Picture in Education: A 
Source Book for Teachers and Adminis- 
trators which was prepared by Edgar 
Dale, Fannie Dunn, Charles Hoban, and 
Etta Schneider. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York, 
has recently published a large volume 
entitled “Art and Prudence’’, by Mortimer 
J. Adler, associate professor of the phi- 
losophy of law at the University of Chi- 
cago. This book deals with the moral, 
the political, and the aesthetic aspects 
of the motion picture. It is quite critical 
of some of the well-known studies in the 
field. 

Curng M. Koon 
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The Town Boy on the Farm 





The handicap of only a city lot and a small shed did not prevent Leland Knight 
from raising these two calves and realizing a profit from them. 


ELAND KNIGHT 
i; Star’ Future Farmer. 
to the Beeville (Texas) Chapter of the 
Future America. When 
Leland. was graduated from the voca- 
tional agriculture department of the Bee- 
ville High School last June he owned 79 
head of cattle, 4 horses, 5 hogs, all the 
implements he needed, and had formu- 
lated plans to crop 75 acres of the 475 


is a ‘“‘Lone 


He belongs 


Farmers’ of 


acre farm he rents. 

When Leland enrolled in the Beeville 
agricultural department as a freshman, 
he lived in town where he had none of 
the facilities available to the other boys 
in the class for conducting the supervised 
practice work required of every 
vocational agriculture student. Three 
practical farming projects are worked out 
annually by each student in the Beeville 
vocational agriculture department. It 
was winter before Leland and his teacher 
had worked outa project which he, with his 
limited home facilities, could undertake. 

Half a year behind his class, he started 
with 100 baby chicks in February 1933. 
By April he had bought two calves, with 
money borrowed from the agricultural 
loan fund of the school. With only a 
medium-sized city lot at his disposal he 
kept his calves in a shed at the rear of 
his home, His poultry project was com- 
pleted in July, with a net profit of $5.40. 
This young farmer-to-be raised 91 of the 
100 chicks with which he began. 

Shifting his activities from the town 
lot to his grandfather’s ranch, 25 miles 
away, Leland spent the summer raising 
a fall crop of hegari (sorghum), 17 acres 
in all, from which he secured a labor 
income of $40.50. 


farm 


One of the features of the instruction in 
vocational Beeville 
High School is that supervised farm prac- 
tice projects are worked out on a long- 
time basis, with the understanding that 
they are to be continued from year to 
year and eventually become a part of 
the student’s permanent farming pro- 
gram. 


agriculture at the 


Leland enlarged his operations from 
year to year and finally, feeling the need 
of a greater area of land on which to 
conduct his projects, he rented 20 acres 
at the edge of town. 

He showed his calves at two local and 
two State shows, winning a total of 
$106.50 in cash premiums. He then sold 
these animals for $629.46, which gave 
him a labor income of $318.46 on the 
project. He kept on. Late in 1935 he 
rented a 475-acre farm—400 acres in pas- 
ture and 75 acres in cultivation. 

Continuing his agricultural course, he 
spent part of his time on the farm, and 
hired a family to live on the place and 
look after the stock. 

Leland Knight’s record goes to show 
that with the proper initiative, industry, 
and stick-to-it-tiveness, even the town 
boy who elects to pursue the course in a 
high school vocational agriculture depart- 
ment can make a success in farming. 

He has now passed his State Farmer 
degree as a member of the Future Farmers 
of America and will be a candidate for the 
American Farmer degree—highest in the 
gift of the organization—at the national 
F. F. A. convention in Kansas City next 
October. 

CuarLes M, ARTHUR 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
The Commencement Program 


Vitalized Commencement Manual, 1937. 
Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association, 1937. 
63 p. 25 cents. (Mimeographed.) 


Includes sun 


gestions for 


maries of some 1936 programs and sug- 
7 based on the Horace Mann Centennial 


Social Studies 


The Making of the Constitution, by 
Gertrude Hartman. New York, N. Y., 
Social Science Publications, 140 East 63rd 
St., c1936. 

104 p. illus. 


age for single copies. 


75 cents, plus 5 cents post- 


A text for the pupil, illustrated with old prints 
Planned as the central core of a unit of work which 
may be as extensive as desired. A teacher’s guide is 


¢ 


available f , 


wr 25 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Numbers and Numerals, a story book for 
young and old, by David Eugene Smith 
Ginsburg. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 


and Jekuthiel 


Contributions of mathemat- 
ics to civilization. Monograph, no. 1.) 


52 p. illus. 


Describes the development of numbers and numerals 
through the ages; useful to teachers of mathematics and 


the social studies 
Safety and Consumer Education 


Electric Service with Safety, by Public 
telations Committee, International Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors, 85 John 
St., New York, N. Y., 1936. 

25 p. illus. Sample copy, free. 2 cents 
per copy in quantities. 

An attempt to educate the public in the proper use of 
electrical wires and equipment in homes. Reviews the 
rules for safety in the use of electricity and tells how to 
avoid fire and shock hazards. 


Forests, Trees, and Wood; information 
units for students in woodworking, by 
Francis E. Tustison. Peoria, IIl., The 
Manual Arts Press, 1937. 

95 p. illus. 65 cents. 


Units for the industrial arts course, some technical, but 
the outstanding objective of the units is intelligent con- 
sumption and appreciation. 


Child Study 


Childhood, the beginning years and 
beyond, in five volumes, edited by The 
Association for Childhood Education. 
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Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1937. 
5 v. illus. $18.00. 

A group of books on child nurture by various authors. 
Titles are: v. 1, Health; v. 2, Play; v. 3, Nature; v. 4, 
Stories and Verse; v. 5, Songs from Many Lands. 


Feeding Our Children, by Frank Howard 


Richardson. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1937. 
159 p. 


The practical application of the principles of nutrition. 
Teachers Organizations 


Teachers Local Organizations, a manual 
for leaders. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United 
States, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1937. 

23 p. 
Contents: Pt. I, Local organizations, history, types, 


finances, activities; Pt. II, Local organizations, helps 
in organizing. 


25 cents. 


Visual Materials 


Follett Picture-Story Series. 
Follett Publishing Co., 1936. 
40 p. each. Paper, 15 cents, Buckram, 60 
cents, single copies. Each booklet is a 
unit of 40 pages, 6% x 8 inches in size, and 
contains from 45 to 70 reproductions from 
actual photographs, with brief explana- 
tory text. 

Titles include: Picture-Story of Milk, Bread, Food, 
Trains, How We Travel, Indians, Wild Animals, How 
the City Serves its People. 


Chicago, 


Pronunciation 


You Don’t Say! a guide to pronunciation 
by Alfred H. Holt. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1937. 
165 p. $1.50. 
Informal comment on words frequently mispro- 
nounced. 

Susan O. Furrerer 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan. 


BOHNHOFF, EDWARD. Court cases relating to resi- 
dence and tuition in public schools. Master’s, 1936. 
University of North Dakota. 68 p. ms. 

Coons, F. L. Extracurricular activities in junior 
and senior high schools. Master’s, 1934. Boston 
University. 66 p. ms. 

CorLetTt, LAURA M. Mental hygiene and prob- 
lems of college students. Master’s, 1930. Boston 
University. 104 p. ms 


Davis, A. F. Curriculum and the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the pupils of the Daniel Hand elemen- 
tary school. Master's, 1936. Hampton Institute. 
57 p. ms. 

Davis, B. F. Study of shorthand teaching: com- 
parison of outcomes in the learning of shorthand 
effected by differences in teaching methodology. Doc 
tor’s, 1936. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
108 p. 

DETCHEN, Lity. A record and evaluation of changes 
in the College of the University of Louisville, Septem- 
ber 1930, to June 1935. Master’s, 1936. University of 
Louisville. 150 p. ms. 

Epstorr, A. P. Elementary education in the Span- 
ish Republic. Master's, 1936. George Washington 
University. 107 p. ms. 

FeLKER, A. M. Proposed solution for the educa- 
tional problems of Snyder county. Master's, 1936. 
Pennsylvania State College. 123 p. ms. 

Finnig, F. R. Study of the validity of seven 
group intelligence tests using as a criterion the Stan- 
ford Binet. Master’s, 1935. George Washington 
University. 74 p. ms. 

FRANCES, Sister CATHARINE. The convent school 
of French origin in the United States, 1727,40 1843. 
Doctor's, 1936. University of Pennsylvania. 246 p. 

FreY, NORMAN L. Study of the school transporta- 
tion costs in Lebanon and Berks counties. Master's, 
1936. Pennsylvania State College. 44 p. ms. 

Gat, Russe... Effects of centralization on edu- 
cation in modern Egypt. Doctor's, 1935. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 134 p. 

GARNETT, Raymond L. Some factors in college 
success. Doctor’s, 1931. University of Missouri. 
60 p. 

Humpnreys, Josep <A. Changes in certain 
aspects of the College of the University of Chicago 
following the inauguration of the new plan (1931). 
Doctor’s, 1934. University of Chicago. 145 p. 
~K.ovstaD, Greorce 8. The chemistry subject 
matter for integrated curriculums. Master's, 1936 
University of North Dakota. 79 p. ms. 

MUNKRES, ALBERTA. Personality studies of 6- 
years-old children in classroom situations. Doctor's, 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia University. 181 p. 

Piper, Water I. Curriculum for classes of men- 
tally retarded children. Master’s, 1934. Boston 
University. 415 p. ms. 

Ritter, Pavut J. Speech education in public 
secondary schools with emphasis on the training of 
teachers of speech. Doctor's, 1934. University of 
Southern California. 567 p. ms, 

SHEEts, Frep E. Study of teacher turnover in 
Montana schools. Master’s, 1936. University of 
North Dakota. 74 p. ms. 

StuBBINs, DonaLD G. Comparison of the scho- 
lastic difficulties of immigrant and native American 
children in the schools of Mott, Hettinger county, 
North Dakota. Master’s, 1936. University of North 
Dakota. 79 p. ms 

VoGEL, Frank W. Study of methods used in an 
attempt to reduce tardiness and nonlegal absence in 
the secondary schools of Seneca, Ontario, and Yates 
counties of New York State. Master’s, 1936. Syra- 
cuse University. 109 p. ms. 

Vo.itmer, CaRL D. A brief history of the in- 
tercollegiate conference of faculty representatives 
with special consideration of athletic problems, 
Doctor’s, 1935. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 100 p 

Rotn A. Gray 
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Ten studies 


N RESPONSE to a demand from 

employers and labor organizations, 

the trade and industrial service of the 
Office of Education is making a series of 
studies in the following trades: Painting 
and decorating, plumbing, metal lathing, 
bricklaying, paper hanging, machinist, 
and photolithography. At the request of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, also, a study is being made of the 
duties and of the training needed by 
police officeis. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Maj. E. W. Brown, chief of police, 
Washington, D. C., and chiefs of police 
in other cities are cooperating -in this 
study. A bulletin on training for public 
and other service occupations, interpret- 
ing the language of the George-Deen Act 
on work in those about. com- 
pleted. A_ preliminary 
edition embodying the findings in the 
painting and decorating trade study has 
been mailed to directors and supervisors 
of industrial education in the States and 
to representatives of employers and 
labor. 

The Office of Education has received 
cooperation in these studies from the 
American Federation of Labor through 
M. L. McDonough, secretary of the fed- 
eration’s building trades department, and 
of other organizations such as the paint- 
ing and contractors’ national associations, 
Institute for Better Plastering, and the 
National Association of Master Plumbers. 
At the request of the International Sea- 
men’s Association a study has been insti- 
tuted on the need for training in maritime 
occupations. To assist in these studies 
Frank Cushman, chief of the trade and 
industrial service, Office of Education, 
has had the assistance of several special 
agents employed on a temporary basis. 
These include O. D. Adams, State direc- 
tor of vocational education for Oregon; 
L. G. Stiers, vice principal of. Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles; and 
George E. Kaercher, who has had a wide 
experience in the plastering trade in 
Minneapolis. Bulletins incorporating the 
results of these studies will be distributed 
for use in connection with instruction in 
vocational schools in the various trades 
represented, and to instructors in evening 
trade extension classes. 


fields is 
mimeographed 
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Facing the facts 


One of the few projects of its kind in the 
country is the agricultural experiment 
project carried on in the State of Wash- 
ington through the cooperation of the 
State Division of Vocational Education 
and the State College of Agriculture. 
This experimental project grew out of a 


realization on the part of vocational 
agriculture teachers of the need for 
specific. technical information on local 


agricultural problems. It is the opinion 
of those responsible for the vocational 
agriculture program in the State that a 
farm survey such as every vocational 
agriculture teacher is expected to make 
before setting up his instruction schedule 
is not sufficient to bring to light informa- 
tion and facts which will enable teachers 
to apply genera] principles outlined in 
agricultural textbooks and other publica- 
tions to specific local conditions. 
tional. agriculture students assist in the 
agricultural tests, which are planned to 
cover a long-time period, and in compiling 
the results therefrom in report, graph, and 
tabular form. Soil fertility experiments 
were planned to discover the shortages 
of fertility elements, the proper propor- 
tions and rate of application of elements 
that could be added with profit, and how 
to maintain fertility by using barnyard 
manures and green manure crops in com- 
bination with commercial fertilizers. Seed 
plot and variety tests on legumes have 
sought to determine the feasibilityof grow- 
ing certain legume crops, such asalfalfa and 
peas on local farms and the resistance of 
different varieties of these crops to insect 
pests. This experimental work is on a 
long-time basis. Facts and information 
obtained are therefore cumulative. 


Voca- 


Upturn brings training needs 


Continued increase in employment in a 
number of California industries during 
1936 has brought about an increased 
demand for trained workers. According 
to the State director of vocational edu- 
cation, this increase, which has taken 
place in the aeronautic, food, leather, 
rubber, chemical, oil, clothing, metal, 
building, machinery, stone, glass, clay, 
lumber, and welding industries, has 
brought about an increased demand for 
service from vocational trade and indus- 


trial schools. Local supervisors of trade 
and industrial education report that it 
has been possible to place almost all stu- 
dents completing trade and industrial 
courses. Many administrators report 
that there are more jobs available than 
there are students competent to fill them. 
“One of the apparent needs in our State 
trade and industrial education program,” 
says J. C. Beswick, State supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, “is an 
expansion of the service which will enable 
us to assist in the organization and 
maintenance of additional local programs 
of trade and industrial education. The 
work done during the past year in assist- 
ing industrial, public, private, and other 
organizations to upgrade their workers, 
has met the demand in only a slight 
measure. There must be an expansion 
of this program as well as of the various 
types of educational programs which 
have been maintained in the past in local 
public schools.” 


An alternating plan 


Gratifying results are reported from 
the system of practice teaching for stu- 
dents enrolled in the 4-year home eco- 
nomics course at Syracuse University. 
High-school teachers and principals, 
methods and subject-matter teachers in 
the college of home economics, officials 
of the school of education, and the New 
York State Department of Education 
cooperate in this system, which was 
started in 1932. Arrangements for the 
practice teaching activities are made in 
advance with schools within a radius of 
20 miles of Syracuse. Student teachers 
are required to put in two 3-week periods 
of apprentice teaching during the last 
semester of their senior year. Before they 
are assigned to schools, the entire group 
must take 2 weeks’ preliminary class- 
room work in residence at the university. 
Half of them, group A, are then assigned 
to schools. They return at the end of 
3 weeks and their places in the schools 
are taken by the other half, group B. 
This alternation is continued until each 
group has been 6 weeks in residence, not 
including the preliminary 2 weeks of 
classroom instruction, and has had 6 
weeks of practice teaching. While one 
group is in the field, the group in residence 
attends double periods of class work, and 
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at the close of the semester, the two 
groups combine for a week or more of 


during 
summarize the semester’s 


classroom work in _ residence, 
which they 
work in preparation for examinations. 
The methods teacher visits each girl at 
least once during each school-practice 
period, and in addition receives reports 


from the cooperating teachers in the 
schools [The methods teacher, the co- 
operating teacher, and the director of 


teaching, in conference, deter- 
mine the student teacher’s grade. Each 


practice 
student pays her own expenses—trans- 


portation and board—in connection 
with her practice teaching. It is nec- 
essary for one of the groups to teach 
during the regular university spring va- 


cation pe riod. 


A human-interest study 


The story of 100 young men on farms 
in the northern part of Tompkins County, 
N. ¥ s told in a bulletin, Young Men in 
Farming, recently issued by the Office of 
Kducati These young men were clas- 


sified into three groups. One group was 
composed of 38 young men who were 
fully <¢ 
group included 44 who were partly es- 
tablished in farming; and a third group 
19 young men who were living on farms 
but were not yet. established in farming. 
The interesting thing about the first two 


tablished in farming; a second 


groups was that they expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with farming as an 
occupation and apparently had no desire 
nor intention of changing to another oc- 
And this in spite of the fact 
that some of them were dissatisfied with 

hey received from their 
The study of this 
100-individual group, which was limited 


cupat io! 


the incom«e 1 
farming operations. 
to young men 15 to 25 years of age, was 
not made just to furnish material for a 
doctorate thesis, though the results of 
the study were incorporated in a thesis. 
It was made primarily to show the value 
of minute information on individual and 
community conditions and backgrounds 
as an aid in setting up vocational train- 
ing in general farming or specific farming 
enterprises. Data covering as many as 
10 years of the lives of some of the young 
Informa- 
tion was secured on the health and 
physical ability of those studied; their 


men studied were obtained. 


family relationships, including the num- 
ber of their brothers and sisters; their 
liking for farming; their general and 
agricultural education; the farm projects 
in which they have engaged and their 
success in these projects; their earnings 
and savings; their credit status; their 
managerial ability; their civic, religious, 
and community interests; their probable 
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The group of home economics students in the Pontiac High School at tables are 
being served by their fellow students with food, which they have all helped 
to plan and prepare. 


inheritances; their membership in various 
organizations; their standards of living; 
and on other factors. The experience 
and status of individual cases with respect 
to certain factors were also studied, as 
well as the opportunities, in the ares 
covered, for them to become established in 
farming. Bulletin 188 is truly a human- 
interest document. It points the way 
for other studies of a similar nature in 
other States and counties. It may be 
secured from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
15 cents a copy. 


A new kind of rotation 


An active institution is the newly ac- 
quired homemaking bungalow used by 
the home economics students at the 
Girls’ Continuation School, at Pontiac, 
Mich. When the regular full-time stud- 
ents are not using it, the bungalow is 
occupied by adult homemaking classes. 
At last report, eight such groups were 
meeting there—two studying home nurs- 
ing and hygiene; two acquiring instruc- 
tion in garment making; a supper club 
and a luncheon club, both studying the 
planning, preparation, and serving of 
meals; a class in catering and fancy cook- 
ing; and a class of young women inter- 
ested in becoming waitresses or caterers’ 
Food classes for the regular 
students are held at noon. Class work 
consists of the preparation and serving of 
food consumed by students for luncheon. 
Students work with family size recipes, 
doubling or trebling them when the 
number to be served makes this necessary. 
Work programs are rotated so that by the 
end of 3 or 4 weeks the majority of the 


assistants. 


students have had an opportunity to try 
their skill in baking, preparing meats and 
vegetables, making salad, setting tables 
and serving, and similar activities. Spe- 
cial luncheons and dinners are planned, 
prepared, and served for principals’, 
teachers’ and other meetings held in the 
bungalow. Miss May Person Kirby is 
home economics instructor at the Pontiac 
School. 


Partners, 38—Owners, 5 


C. R. Lash, teacher of vocational 
agriculture in Geneseo Township (Illinois) 
High School has compiled some interesting 
figures on a group of students—71 in all 
enrolled in a part-time school in the care 
and repair of farm machinery organized 
by him during the school year 1936-37. 
The average age of the members of this 
group was 19 years. The average size of 
farms represented by the group is 167 
acres. Twenty-six students live on rented 
farms and 45 on owned farms. The 
average period during which these stud- 
ents have been out of school is 6 years. 
Thirty-eight of them have completed 4 
years in high school, 15 have had a partial 
high-school course, and 18 have attended 
grade school only. With respect to their 
present farming status, these students are 
distributed as follows: 19 are farm labor- 
ers, 38 are partners, 9 are renters, and 5 
are owners. The average number at- 
tending all meetings of the part-time 
school was 91 percent of the entire en- 
rollment. It is apparent from the figures 
presented that the Geneseo part-time 
program is not conducted on a hit-or-miss 
basis 

Cuartes M. ArTuur 
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COVER-PAGE QUOTATION 


“No One Place, No One People, Can See 
the Way Alone.”’ 


HE ABOVE STATEMENT is 
po aallinwr trite. - No one place, no 
one people, ever has seen any very. good 
way alone. Those places, those peoples 
which have tried to travel alone either 
of their own choice or because of natural 
conditions, have made the least advances 
in trade, science, art, literature, govern- 
ment—the things which make for health- 
ful living and general social welfare. 
The groups which have been brought 
most into intercourse with others, either 
deliberately or by grace of good environ- 
ment, have added most to the progress of 
the human race. In 1868 when the Jap- 
anese were waking to the fact that they 
could not see the way alone, the Emperor 
solemnly swore in the presence of -his 
people that “knowledge shall be sought 
for throughout the world, so that the 
welfare of the Empire may be promoted.”’ 
That oath and the firm resolution with 
which it has been carried out, accounts 
for Japan’s swift change from a medieval 
to a modern nation. Turkey, Iran, and 
Egypt are following Japan’s example. 

Intelligent people know these things 
and the telegraph, the telephone, trans- 
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oceanic cables, the radio, great steamship 
lines, the airplane, the automobile—all 
are heralded as triumphs of scientific 
achievement because they enable men to 
exchange experiences and through that 
exchange chart for the future better paths. 
Every. civilized nation has its foreign 
office to help work out the relationships 
common to nations, and since foreign 
offices can be bound somewhat narrowly 
by the immediate interests of their re- 
spective groups, large numbers of inter- 
national organizations are set up. to de- 
velop wider and more permanent plans. 
International conferences and congresses 
are held at the rate of some two hundred 
and fifty a year. The basal reason for 
international expositions lies in general 
recognition of that interdependence which 
is essential to life. 

Cecil Rhodes’ will, which made pro- 
vision for taking young men from the 
British Dominions, the United States, and 
Germany to study in England, was 
acclaimed throughout the civilized world 
not for the munificence of the legacy, but 
for “the striking manifestation of faith it 
embodied in the principles that make for 
the enlightenment and peace and union of 
mankind.’ 
United States and other nations used 
parts of the Boxer indemnity funds for 
scholarships. Since those days, hosts of 


Inspired by his action, the 


student- and teacher-exchange schemes 
among and between countries have been 
devised and handled successfully. Some 
are now being urged in connection with 
the World War debts. 

M.G. Brumbaugh, who, nearly a quarter 
of a century. ago, wrote the quotation, 
“‘No one place, no one people, can see the 





way alone’, was an educator. He was 
thinking of the school and of the kind of 
school that can do most for humanity. 
What he wrote is more pertinent now than 
it was then. We shall again quote the 
sentence, this time not by itself but in its 
setting: 

Intelligence. liberality, integrity, and zeal furnish the 
only firm foundation for human progress whether a 
king or a people are in control. But there is this differ- 
ence. With the people in control, the possibilities for 
progress or retrogression are greatly increased. Only 
individual education combined with absolute rectitude 
will guarantee a progressive democracy. 

In this new era, therefore, mere knowledge will no 
longer suffice. The people must not only know, but 
they must also have the power and the will to perform 
The individual has so greatly increased in worth that 
we must put all of his possibilities in an efficient school 
To do so is no light task. No one place, no one people, 
can see the way alone. He who would deal wisely with 
and for the school must be in touch with all. 

JamEs F. ABEL, Chief, 
Comparative Education Division, 
Ofiice of Education. 


A Silver Anniversary 


Scuoot Mepicau INSPECTION is of re- 
cent origin and some pioneers in this field 
are, as yet, comparatively young. Phila- 
delphia recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
its school health service by a testimonial 
dinner to Dr. Walter 8S. Cornell, who 
organized the service and is its director. 
Dr. Cornell has not only been Chief 
Medical Inspector of Schools for Phila- 
delphia, but by his writings and through 
studies conducted under his direction, he 
has contributed to the improvement of 
such work throughout the country. 





GENERAL THEME: 

Education and Our National Life. 
SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 7: 

Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monpay, NOVEMBER 8: 

Buying Educational Service. 
Turspay, NOVEMBER 9: 

The Horace Mann Centennial. 


American Education Week 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Our American Youth Problem. 
Tuurspay, NovEMBER ILI: 
Schools and the Constitution. | 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 12: 
School Open House Day. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13: 
Lifelong Learning. 








§ Hos AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK program for 1937 is built | 
around two special observances of Nation-wide interest and certain educa- | 
tional issues of vital concern at the present time. 

American Education Week is expected to be the final and most significant 
oceasion of the Horace Mann Centennial. As indicated above, one day is 
given over especially to this celebration. 

The topic, “Schools and the Constitution,’ 
tional Sesquicentennial will be in progress at that time and because of intense 
public interest in constitutional issues. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the American Legion and the Office of Education. 


is timely because the Constitu- 
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Registrations in Social Studies 
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HE READER may be somewhat 
disturbed over the relatively small 
number of schools (less than one- 
third of the total as reported in the ac- 
companying table) which offer courses in 
One should hasten 
however, that these tabula- 


United States civics. 
to explain, 
tions are for the last 4 years of high 
Thus the almost universal offer- 
ing of civil government courses in the 
upper years of the elementary school and 


school 


in the earlier years of the junior high 
school are excluded from this tabulation. 
Of even greater importance are the nu- 
merous courses in civil government which 
are fused into Americao history and gov- 
ernment and into problems of American 
From the fact that 70 of 
every 100 schools in the United States 
offer full-year courses in American his- 
tory and nearly half of the schools offer 
full-year courses in Problems of American 
democracy, it may be judged that civic 
information and civie ideals are taught 
much more often in fused courses than in 


democracy. 


courses labeled by some such name as 
civil government or United States gov- 
ernment. The loss shown between 1928 
and 1934 in the number of schools re- 
porting separate courses in civil govern- 
ment is undoubtedly to be interpreted 
not as reduced emphasis on civic train- 
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Text by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary 


Education. 


Table Prepared Under Direction of Lester 


B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 


ing, but as a different approach through 
combining civics with other subjects. 


Important rise 


A fact not shown in the table is that 
an important rise has taken place in the 
number of schools offering community 
Data available in the Office of 
Education indicate a 25-percent increase 
between 1928 and 1934, with half of the 
high schools offering community civics 
to pupils in the last 4 years of high school 
during 1934. 

The most significant increase in any 
subject treated in this series of articles 


civics. 


has occurred in problems of American 
democracy. The first time registrations 
were reported for this subject was in 1928 
when 1 in every 100 pupils was taking 
it and 6 in every 100 schools were offer- 
ingit. In 1934 registrations had grown to 
10 of every 100 pupils and offerings to 70 
It will be seen that 
the relative increases were tenfold or over. 

Substantial increases are shown in 
During 
the 6-year period the offerings have in- 
creased 19 and 27 percent, respectively, 
while registration in- 
creases have run to 45 and 51. It is 
worthy of note that these two subjects 
can show such large gains concomitantly 
with the enormous increases recorded by 
problems of American democracy which, 


of every 100 schools. 


both sociology and economics. 


percentages in 


as usually conceived, combines the funda- 
mentals of civics, sociology,. and eco- 
nomics by fusing these three subjects 
into one course. 


American democracy first 


Comparing the four subjects of. the 
table as to relative status in 1934, one 
finds that problems of American de- 
mocracy leads by a wide margin both in 
number of schools offering the subject 
and in number of pupils registered; in 
1928 it was in fourth position in offer- 
Fourth place is 
Economics is in 


ings and registrations, 
now held by sociology. 


second place in offerings and third place 
in registrations while United States 
Government is third in offerings and 
These relative 
positions both as regards offerings and 


second in registrations. 


registrations are shown in the accom- 
panying graph, which exhibits also the 
positions of these four subjects for 1928. 


American history first 


The social studies field as a whole 
displays noticeable expansion between 
1928 and 1934. Problems of American 
democracy and world history! are the 
principal gainers. Their rises have come 
about partly at the expense of other 
except. for 2-year 
courses in foreign history, the declines 
have not been prominent. American 
history still retains first place among the 


social studies, but 


social studies but it is being pressed for 
leadership by problems of 
democracy. It is significant that the 
two subjects noticeably in the lead both 
deal with our American institutions and 
that community civics, also a study of 


American 


American governmental practices, vies 
with world history for third place. 

1 For data on history subjects see the article appear- 
ing in the April issue of ScHooL LirFE 





Science next 


HIS is the fourth in a series 
| 4g > articles on registrations in 
high-school subjects which started 
with a report in the February 
issue of Scuoou Lire. Articles 
on registrations in commercial | 
subjects, mathematics, and his- 
tory have already appeared; next 
month’s article will be on regis- 
trations in science. 

Epiror, 
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Educational News 
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In Public 
Schools 
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New Building Manual 


The Oregon State Department of 
Public Instruct recently issued a 
“Manual on the Construction and Care 
of School Buildings The Manual was 
prepared by Troy D. Walker, high-school 
principal, Baker, Oreg., and by D. A. 
Emel ind V. D. Bain of the State 
Department of Education, Salem. 


Orientation Committee Reports 


The committee on the orientation of 
secondar education, appointed by the 
department of secondary school princi- 
pals 1932, with Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as chairman, has issued a report on 
Functions of Secondary Education. This 
is the second report of the committee, 


the irst el titled Issues in Secondary 


Education having been released a year 


Living and Learning 


The New Orleans, La., superintendent 


of schools has recently issued a publica- 
tior I ng and Learning,’ which is a 
photographic survey of trends in educa- 
tion in the schools of that city. Such 
activities are depicted as ‘‘Working to- 
gether in a democracy”; “‘Practicing the 
rule health and hygiene’’; ‘‘Develop- 
ing desirable interests for the enjoyment 





Courtesy Living and Learning 
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of leisure’; “Preparing for: the world’s 
work”’; “‘Serving the community”; and 


“Becoming good neighbors.”’ 


Educational Costs 

The educational costs survey commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, created by the 1935 
legislature to study the present cost and 
functioning of the school system to collate 
the results of studies made by private 
research agencies, has completed a sum- 
mary of its activities. A summary of 
recommendations taken from the report 
appears in the March issue of Public 
Education, the monthly Bulletin of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Rural Libraries Grow 

The State department of public instruc- 
tion of Nebraska expresses in the Ne- 
braska Educational Journal appreciation 
of the splendid rural library project 
sponsored by the American Association 
Women. 
received in January 1937, from eight 
branches in the State it was found that 
more than 2,680 books and 10,701 maga- 
zines had been collected for the use of 


of University From reports 


rural communities. These books and 
magazines are sent out to rural com- 
munities needing literature and are passed 
on and on from one community to 
another. 


Kansas Plans 

The Kansas State 
Public Instruction announces in the 
Kansas Teacher for March 1937, that this 
summer a central committee will go to the 


Department of 


curriculum laboratory at George Peabody 
College to prepare materials for use in 
next year’s work. They will prepare five 
or six hundred pages of mimeographed 
material in smal] bulletins which will deal 
with suggestions for introducing in units 
of work educational experiences not yet 
offered by the Kansas course of study and 
which the study groups are agreed upon 
need to be emphasized; such, for example, 
as material for studying natural resources, 
various phases of consumer education, 
and safety. 
6-4-4 Superior 

The 6—4—4 plan of school organization 
at Pasadena, Calif., was originally under- 
taken as an experiment. “It is time 
now,’ according to the Pasadena School 
Review, ‘‘to recognize that the period of 


experimentation is over. The 4-year 
unit, on both the junior-high-school and 
the junior-college levels, has demon- 
strated a superiority over all the other 
forms of 


organization previously in 


existence In the course of the secondary 
school history of Pasadena, there have 
been tried the traditional 4-year high 
school embracing grades 9 to 12, inclu- 
3-year junior high 
followed by the 3-year senior high school, 


sive, and school 
and this in turn by an independent 2-year 
junior college. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the 4-year junior college as 
now organized in Pasadena has demon- 
strated a decided superiority over these 
other forms.” 

W. 5S. DEerrensauGn 





In Colleges 


Carriculum Liberalized 


A revision of the curriculum 
liberalizing the requirements for 
the bachelor of arts degree at 
Brown University was recently 
announced. The revised program.is the 
most significant change in the require- 
ments for the A. B. degree at Brown since 
1920. 


The university will set up an enlarged 





and improved system of educational 
guidance, and emphasize the value of a 
lively interest in intellectual pursuits of 
the student’s own choice. 

Essentials of the plan are (1) provision 
for meeting basic requirements either in- 
dependently or through college courses in 
English and foreign language, te be tested 
by proficiency rather than by accumula- 
tion of credits; (2) a minimum. require- 
ment of acquaintanceship with four broad 
fields of knowledge, special courses being 
provided in five groups—the physical 
sciences, biological sciences, social science, 
literature and other arts, and mathe- 
matics and philosophy; (3) an outline by 
the student himself, at the close of his 
freshman year, of what he conceives to be 
a coherent program for his last 3 years. 

“We are frankly recognizing the increas- 
ing diversity of opportunity and of per- 
sonal interests. It is, therefore, impossi- 
ble to carry every student through the 
whole origin of modern knewledge and it 
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is unwise to limit the program of the 
individual student by attempting to 
teach all students the same thing. 

“In the second place, inasmuch as the 
period devoted to college is the time of 
transition from youth and tutelage to 
adulthood, the undergraduate curriculum 
should stimulate his maturing interests 
and encourage him to appreciate freedom 
and understand the responsibility which 
is correlative to freedom,”’ 
announcement. 


says the 


New Group Majors 


The University of Kansas is considering 
proposals for the offering of group majors 
in biological, physical, and social sciences, 
instead of the customary departmental 
major. Under present college regulations 
each sophomore. chooses one of the 22 
departments in which he will do from 20 
to 40 of the 124 credit hours required for 
graduation. Under the proposed group 
majors, the student would distribute his 
work through several related departments 
as, for example, botany, entomology, 
zoology, bacteriology, and physiology; or 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, and 
physics in the physical science group; or 
history, economics, political science, and 
sociology in the social-science group. 


The Humanities Lose 


At Harvard the decided shift of student 
interest in the past few years toward the 
social sciences at the expense of courses in 
arts and letters, is termed unfortunate. 
Under this trend, the proportion of the 
student body concentrating in arts and 
letters has dropped from 42.4 percent in 
1926, and 37.0 percent in 1931, to 30:1 
percent last year. At the same time the 
proportion of students majoring in the 
social sciences has increased from 32.0 
percent to 42.9 percent of the student 
body. President Conant has said, “If 
continued in the same direction at the 
same rate for another decade, this trend 
might well prove disastrous.” 


Exchange Students 


Selection is being made of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College students who will 
attend Lingnan University, in Canton, 
China, next year under an exchange agree- 
ment made. with that institution several 
years ago. Only freshmen and sopho- 
mores with a high average and superior 
character are considered for the scholar- 
ships. 


Popular Chapel Services 

Duke University has inaugurated a new 
deal in weex-day chapel services. In re- 
cent years attendance has been voluntary 
and 48 percent of the students never at- 
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tend services. For 6 weeks the mid-day 
services are to be in charge of a faculty- 
student committee. Two students will 
speak in chapel each month; one program 
will be completely musical each month; 
students will preside when faculty mem- 
bers speak and faculty members will pre- 
side when students speak. The first 
service. at which a student spoke was 
attended by 400, in comparison with the 
average attendance of 43 persons. 


Sigma Xi at Oregon 

The seventy-second chapter of Sigma 
Xi,. national professional society in 
science, was recently granted to Oregon 
State College, recognizing the college as a 
major research center in pure and applied 
There are 88 active and associ- 
ate members of the society on the campus 
at the present time. 


science. 


President Praised 

When Mary E. Woolley recently re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
law from the University of Chicago, she 
was described as ‘“‘a woman who for nearly 
10 years has given leadership and wise 
counsel to every important movement to 
open new paths of opportunity to the wo- 
men of her own and other countries. 

‘As president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, the first institution founded for the 
higher education of women, she brought 
the pioneer spirit of Mary Lyon into the 
changing women’s world of the twentieth 
century. A small college in the western 
hills of Massachusetts—an old college 
celebrating its centenary this year—be- 
came, under her vigorous administration, 
a progressive center of liberal thinking 
that spelled new and wider opportunities 
for women in a world where many doors 
were closed against them.” 


Another Modern Library 


Work on the new $100,000 library at 
St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., the gift of friends, will 
commence soon. This much-needed ad- 
dition to the college, made necessary by 
the fires of past years, will be modern in 
every respect, and will include some of 
the latest facilities for the storing, pre- 
serving, reproducing, and circulation of 
books. Research students will have spe- 
cial facilities for the use of manuscripts, 
incunabula, and other rare books. 


Law School Recognized 


Detroit City Law School became the 
Wayne University Law School by resolu- 
tion of the board of education passed in 
March... Recognition of the law school 
as accredited by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation was announced in January. 





Hampton Institute Expands 

Beginning June 15, Hampton Institute 
will offer work for Negro teachers in serv- 
ice: 11 nine-week courses on the graduate 
level; 22 nine-week courses for students 
working toward the bachelor of science 
degree, with vocational emphasis upon 
elementary, secondary, home-economics, 
and trade teaching; and 38 six-week 
courses for students working toward the 
2-year teaching certificate. The 6- and 
9-week terms will be concurrent. Last 
year the Hampton summer enrollment 
was 565, including 76 in the graduate 
group. These men and women came 
from 18 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the British West Indies. 


Labor and Learning 


On June 14 to 17, labor leaders through- 
out New Jersey will attend the Seventh 
Annual Institute of Labor at New Bruns- 
wick, sponsored by Rutgers University in 
cooperation with the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. Emphasis will be 
placed upon economic problems of the 


day as they affect labor. 


Guidance Leaders Confer 
Under the auspices of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the State Education Department, 
the second annual State-wide conference 
on Vocational and Educational Guidance 
will be held at Syracuse on July 23 and 
24, 1937, to provide an opportunity for 
counselors, teachers, school administra- 
tors, and others to discuss the adjustment 
problems of youth. Outstanding national 
leaders will participate in the program for 
1937. The discussions will center around 
the problems of guidance in the secondary 
school and the services of other commu- 
nity agencies. 
WaLterR J. GREENLEAF 





fen In Educational 
Research 


Textbook Selection 


Gertrude Whipple has made 
a comprehensive study of the 
procedures used by schools in selecting 
school books for grades 4 to 6, inclusive. 
The study was made through what the 
author calls the correspondence-verifica- 
tion technique, which involves contacting 
the reporting person twice in order to get 
a more accurate picture of the situation. 
The result of this procedure incidentally 
throws light upon the validity of ques- 
tionnaire returns in general. 
The investigation resolved itself into 
the following points: (a) organization in 
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schools for the selection of books, (b) 
is for the analysis of the books— 
methods for obtaining book samples and 
the items used in evaluation of the books, 
and (c) the procedures used in State 
textbook adoptions. This study is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press 
under the title Procedures Used in Select- 


y PR > 
l Books. 


meth 


ing Sci 


Scholarships and Success 

One problem which universities face 
more or less continuously is the selection 
of superior students to determine eligi- 
bility for scholarship funds and many 
One method of approach 
to this problem is that used by Edward 
A. Wight in a study called Financial 
Assistance to Students in the University 
of Chicago, published by the University 


types of loans. 


of Chicago Libraries. 

This study compares the careers of 
former students of the University of 
Chicago who had financial assistance in 
college with former students who did not 
Comparisons 
were made on the basis of higher degrees 
earned, annual earned income, listing in 
Who’s Who in America, and (for science 


receive such assistance. 


listing in American Men of 
This is one method of evaluat- 


graduates 
Science 
ing the selection of superior students 


which has not been used heretofore 


Practice and Rewards 

School Learning with Various Methods 
of Practice and Rewards is the title of a 
report made by George Forlano, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It reports experimental investigation of 
two learning problems. One is the rela- 
tive value of recitation and individual 
Forlano finds that recitation is 
more efficient as a learning procedure 
than individual study alone. In this he 
eomes to the same conclusion as Arthur I. 


study. 


Gates did in his original study of this sub- 
ject. The other problem is the increased 
rewarded. 
Forlano’s contribution in these two prob- 
lems lies in his adaptation of the experi- 
mental attack to the classroom situation 
verifying facts already fairly well estab- 


efficiency when success is 


lished in the laboratory situation. The 
report is therefore of immediate impor- 
tance to educators. 


What They Rzillv Like 


Evange’ue C. Malchow has made a 
fairly exteiusive investigation of the free 
reading inverests of junior high school 
pupils. She found that boys are more 
interested (in order of importance) in (1) 
stories of animals, (2) variety and number 
of adventures, (3) tales of boys and girls 
who find themselves in mischief and 
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trouble, (4) stories which introduce new 
places, people, and customs, (5) books 
about war and fighting, and (6) stories 
about real boys. Girls are interested in 
(1) stories of mystery, (2) accounts of 
home life and family relationships, (3) 
stories of everyday life in affairs that. are 
true to life, (4) variety and number of 
adventures, (5) tales of boys and girls 
who find themselves in mischief and 
trouble, and (6) humorous predicaments 
and pranks. Qualities which boys and 
girls like to see in their heroes and other 
qualities regarding books are listed. The 
investigation is reported in the March 
1937 number of The School Review as 
‘Reading Interests of Junior High School 
Pupils.” 


Praise or Blame? 


You need blame an introvert child just 
half as much as an extrovert child in 
order to get the same increased efficiency 
in work. However, praise does not have 
this differentiating result—extroverts and 
introverts respond with the same reac- 
tion. These interesting conclusions are 
heralded by George Forlano and Hyman 
C. Axelrod in the article The Effect of 
Repeated Praise or Blame on the Per- 


formance of Introverts and Extroverts in 


the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
March 1937. That this result may be 
borne out by other studies seems logical 
to the writer of this column, since intro- 
verts are more sensitive to what others 
say and tend to look on the dark side of 
things; thus they react extremely to 
blame because their pessimism would 
increase the reaction, whereas they will 
not tend to react in an extreme manner 
to praise because of the dampening 
pessimism. 

The long-time effect of blame and praise 
on introverts and extroverts should prob- 
ably be investigated before drawing con- 
clusions for school practice. However, 
this research does point toward a dif- 
ferential treatment of children’ with 
different personalities. 


Testing Practices Studied 


The American Council on Education’s 
new “Studies” has been inaugurated 
with a survey of the need of redirecting 
research in the testing field. This firsi 
number, Series I, Vol. I, No. 1, is called 
“The Testing Movement” and is a report 
on present practices and desirable de- 
velopments in the construction and use 
of tests. The committee called attention 
to the need for comparable tests in the 
regular subject fields and for the study of 
aptitudes, attitudes, habits, traits, and 
emotions. 

Davip SEGEL 


In Other 
Countries 





World Education Conference 


The Seventh World Education Con- 
ference will be held in. Tokyo, Japan, 
August 2 to 7, 1937, under the auspices 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. The conference is being 
Education 
Association, and scholars and educators 
from all countries are invited to attend. 
The program provides for 18 different 
sections dealing with various phases of 
education, and a general section where 
lectures will be delivered by outstanding 


arranged by the Japanese 


authorities. 

In addition to the conference, a pro- 
gram of visits to national shrines and to 
various ceremonies has been arranged. 
Most of the Pacific steamship lines are 
offering reduced rates and delegates will 
have the advantage of lower prices for 
living accommodations in Japan. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
World Federation of Education Asssocia- 
tions, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C., or from the president 
of the Japanese Education Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Inter-American Leaders Meet 

The Third Inter-American Conference 
on education will be held in Mexico 
City from August 22 to 29, 1937. In- 
vitations to attend are now being issued 
by the Secretariat of Public Education 
of Mexico, under whose auspices the 
conference will be held. 


Exposition Draws Conferences 


No fewer than 65 international meet- 
ings are scheduled to be held in Paris 
this summer in connection with the 
International Exposition. Among those 
which will probably appeal to educators 
are: 

The International Congress of Secondary 

Education... soatasandeoéiuntinminnies July 18-20 
The Congress of the International Federa- 

tion of Teachers of Modern Languages... July 16-28 
The International Week of Primary In- 


struction and Popular Education........ July 23-29 
The International Conference of Higher 
Se July 26-28 


Apetes AGB. .ccéuccncss ..-.--- July 30-August 5 
The Second International Congress of 
Mental HyGitGO...o<cccccccesos 
The International Congress of Child 
Psychiatry : . 


July 19-23 
July 24-28 


Madrid Meeting Shifted 


The Eleventh International Congress 
of Psychology will be held in Paris, July 
25 to 31, 1937. This meeting was to 
have been in Madrid in September 1936, 
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but because of difficulties in Spain a 
postponement was arranged. Requests 
for information should be addressed to 
the Secretariat General, Rue des Ecoles, 
Paris, France. 

JAMES F. ABEL 





In Other 
Government 
Agencies 





National Youth Administration 
Quoddy Village 


Resumption of plans for the establish- 
ment of a resident work and training 
project at Quoddy Village, Maine, by 
the National Youth Administration has 
been announced by Aubrey Williams, 
executive director. 

Preparations are being made for the 
accommodation of approximately 1,000 
boys and young men between. 18 and 
25, drawn principally from NYA rolls 
in New England, beginning June 1. 
They wil! be assigned for terms of about 
3 months each, working out their sub- 
sistence and a small cash stipend on 





yrojects affording preliminary job train- ‘ . ‘ . 
thing - I ae A typical group of girls enrolled in an NYA camp. 
ing in various cralts and trades, accord- 
ing to announcement. 1,200 girls and young women, according to West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Camps for women Dorothea de Schweinitz, program director. To be eligible for camp enrollment 
Six additional units are in process of applicants must be between 18 and 25 
EIGHTEEN NYA Campsforunemployed . organization to be located in South years old and come from families certified 
women are now in operation in 15 States . Dakota, Mississippi (in cooperation with as in need of assistance. 
with a total enrollment of approximately \labama), New York (New York City), MarGARET F. Ryan 
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